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1 Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 

The sudden suds froin every piece remove the slightest trace of grease. 
It means a rest with pans aglow— 

You know the rest 


SAPOLEO 



(1) Sapolio’s rich suds quickly 
clean dirt and grease from kitchen 
utensils and wood work. 



(2) Sapolio' thoroughly scours 
kitchen knives, forks and spoons— 
quickly removing the dullness and 
rust. 



(3) Sapolio quickly gives tinware 
and metals a brilliant, lastirig polish. 



(4) Sapolio does not roughen the 
smooth surface of rins or kitchen 
enamel ware. It does not dry or 
roughen your hands. 


You rub just the amount 
of Sapolio you need on a damp 
cloth. Not a particle scatters. 
It cannot waste. 



{Sil’ver vcrapper—blue band) 


If you value your kitchen 
ware and wish to retain soft 
hands use nothing but Sapolio 
—the economical cleaner. 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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When Training Counts 

**Yes sir, Pve been with you going on five 
years and I think / deserve] a raise.** 


Your Opportunity Couponl 


j - ---- j - --training; you must 

demonstrate to the boss .that you are more valuable to him on account of this s^cial trainmg; on ac- 
count of preparing yourself to fill the shoes of the man just ahead of you. Then if you can’t get 
what you think you’re worth, there are always hundreds of other jobs open to the trained man. 

l»eneth of service will decrease your efficienoy rather than increase it. Five years aso you were a younser man; you had 

--j-1—— hadsomething to look forward to. To-day, if you have not been improvin? your 

mind, if you haven’t been traininsr yourself for a better job, you are in a rut— 
you have been ^ndinsr away at the same old job. Your employer may value 
your servicea. but you are probably worth only wfaat fae pays—no more. 

HOW THE AMERICAN SCHOOL WILL CIVE YOU 

the:[Training you need. 

TheAmerican Scboolof Correapondence was established fifteen years 
asro for the benefit of ambitious men and ^omen everywhere. This 
school makes it possible for you to obtain the education and trainins: you 
need without leavins home or sivins up your work. It will brin^ a praetical 
Gollese course to you risrht in your own home. No matter where you Hve. 
the American S<^ool win train you in any branch of Encineeriof. BusineM 
and Law. or prepare you for entrance into any resident coUese. 

Write the American School now. while the subject of makins; more 

- — your mind. State how far you went in tfae publie schools, what 

isrnow. and what you would like to be. Your case wUl receive 
speciai attention. The American School wUl tell you the best and qi * ' 

way to better your condition and get more nr- - 

” it now. Don’t let this matter dra« anot_ __ 

by and find you at the same old job and prospects for i 
/VOrfCf-Ttie Amerlcan School h 
~ pnd Is not connected wlth any 

''Amerlcan.** We do not employ asenta. 

I American School of Correspondence 

J CHICAGO, U.S.A. 



•. Cbeck the coupon and 
'araiseverysllm. 
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GUARANTEE that our Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream will give the same thick^ Creamy 
lather and comfortable shave, whether used with hot, 
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Send for free sample fube and be convinced. 
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BOOKLOVERS 

SHAKESPEARE 


I 


^OVols. 

f^OO Illustratioiis 


H AVING arranged for prompt delivery of 
another large edition of the Booklovers 
Shakespeare, and desiring to open the season 
with new stock exclusively, we offer without 
reserve every set now on hand. Some of these 
arein almost perfect condition, but here and 
there a volume shows slight signs of handling 
or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. Not 
one person in a hundred would notice these 
blemishes and most publishers would trust to 
their passing unnoticed. Our method, how- 
1 ever, is to forestall possible criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in 
) price, a cut which more than offsets any slight imperfections. Such a bargain tnay 
never again be in your reach. 

Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 

The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large type and with ample margins, from new and perfect plates, 
on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty volumes of 
great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7000 pages in 
all, handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. 
There are 40 fuU-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood- 
cuts. The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of 
Shakespeare. Each volume contains a complete play and all the notes that 
explain that play. These notes are the most complete and valuable ever 
offered to readers of Shakespeare. 

You Get the Entire Set for $i AA 
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Do You Read 

The STRAND MAGAZINE? 

E^very Article is £ntertek.ii\ing! 

Every Story is a Good Story! 

It gives full measure. 144 pages! 

It is BrigKt and Original and Clean! 

It is pleasingly illvistrated! 

Every member of the family can enjoy it! 
Take a. Copy home! 


Price 15 Cents Of all Newsdealers $1.50 a year 
The International News Company, New York 
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W eLLINaTONheId thldreglmentof cevalry In reeerve at the ba 

moment when an overwhelming charge might turn the tide ^ 
^ wavered the order wa^given to charge and the^Scots Greys^C 

empire vanished away with thesmoke othis'artillery. The ( 

m.f or.,. the original ot which was purchased by Queen Vic_ 

up the history ot every uation, empire,principality 


trloo, awaltlng thesn^mi 


Ridpath’s History World 


Six Thousand Ycars of Hisfory 

p^IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of ’ ' 


46 Pa^c Booklct FREE 

W E will mail our beautiful forty- 
six pagefree bookletwithout any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 
show Ridpatl.’s wonderfally beautiful style. 
He pictures the great historical events as 
though they were happening before your 
eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; 
to march against Saladin and his dark- 
skinned £ollowers; to sail the southern seas 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe 


VVESTERN NEWSPAPER 

I CAG O 


Klndly mention thls magazine 


wrltlne to advertlsers. 
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» lndia Paper Edition » 

Webster’s 


Universal Dictionary 

This dictionary is not pubiished by the originai pub- 
iishers of XVebster’s Dictionary or by their successors. 




It contains no suppiement, no words added at the bottom of page. Being new, every word is in its 
proper alphabetical order. It is compiete and unabridged. The printing of this work on thin 
India Paper is the greatest innovation in the history of bookmaking. The exclamation of everyone 


Paper is the greatest innovation in the history of bookmaking. The exclamation of everyone 
. “ Why has it never been done before ? ’’ The old style Dictionary measures nearly six inches 
in thickness and weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. Printing the same work from the_ 

plates on the beautiful India Paper reduces the bulk to only one and a half inches. 

and the weight to within four pounds. Read 
Olcl Style llVelglit lud 

Editlon ,5 


tlk to only one 
ir Special Adva 


15 Books In One 

1. Complete Dictionary of 
the Enslish Language 

2. Modern Gazetteer of 


VVeiyhf 15Poands 


India Paper Edition 

T HIS beautiful India Paper Edition is com- 
plete and unabridged. It is bound in 
full Russia, and is so light that it may 
be held in one hand while tuming the leaves 
with the other. Who has not wished for a 
lighter, more easily handled Dictionary when 
lugging the heavy unabridged Dictionary from 
the library? It is about like having your wife 
or daughter lug a sack of flour from the pantry. 
What is the use ? Why weigh them down with 
a Dictionary that you can hardly carry when you 
can buy the beautiful India Paper Edition in so 
light and handy a form ? The illustration shows 
the Dictionary printed on regular book paper 
and the same work containing the same number 
of pages printed on India paper. Take your 
choice. In this advance ofifer by mail a very 
substantial savingmay be had, sinceno agents’ 
commission or dealers’ profit is involved in the 
transaction. Read our Special Advance Ofifer. 
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Whitaker’s Almanack 

1913 

is the greatest compilation of official statistics and information 
puhlished. It is an authority for reference that should be in 
every lihrary, puhlic or private, and lOithin easy reach at all 
times of the Puhlic man, the Business man, the Student, the 
Writer, the Sportsman and the Traveler. It is a reference 
lihrary in itself. 

Otving to the great success of Whitaker*s A Imanack as a 
standard ivork of reference on all puhlic matters, the publish- 
ers have felt the demand for a similar voork to extend all over 
the tvorld ivhich is noiv offered for the first time in 

The Intemational Whitaker 

The International Whitaker covers the earth as a Statis- 
tical, Historical, Çeographical and Commercial Handhook for 
all nations, more especially for the 200,000,000 English 
reading people of the World. 

It is a tvonderful achievement. No corner of the rvorld 
is too small or remote to escape full representation. Over 
4,000 distinct references are given in the index and every 
conceivable sphere of puhlic information is included. Its pages 
are, lik& Whitaker’s Almanack, authoritative and reliahle, 
and are never ivholly out of date. 


Whitaker’8 Almanack, paper covers, 50 cents 
^Vhitaker’s Almanack, cloth edition, with Supplement, $1,00 
Intemational Whitaker, in stiff paper covers, 60 cents 
Of all NewsdeaJers, or direct from 
The International New8 Company, - 83-85 Duane St., N. Y. 


Klndly mention this magazine •when writing to advertlsers. 
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THE HUMAN BOMB. 

One of the mott remarkable epitodet 

CURIOSITIES OF KOREA. 

An abtorbing article, illuttrated with 
wonderful photographt. 
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THE 

HUMAN BOMB. 

BY JOHN L. VON BLON, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

The story of what is probably the most amazing affair that ever happened in the annals of the 
police of any country in the worId. Mr. Von Blon describes how a half>crazed Anarchist, with 
his fingers gripping the triggers of an infernal machine containing enough dynamite to blow up 
the entire city, walked quietly into the office of the Los Angeles Chief of Police and announced 
his intention of annihilating the community unless his fantastic demands were forthwith complied 
with! A touch wouId have set the deadly contrivance off, and the “ human bomb ” Was keenly on 
the alert for any attempt to disarm him. What happened, and how this hideous menace to thousands 
of lives was finally removed, is well told in the following pages. 


ROTE.SQUELY masked and garbed, 
with one hand on the triggers, 
ready to set off an infernal machine 
capable of destroying a whole city, 
and the other holding a loaded 
revolver in his pocket, Carl Warr, an Anarchist, 
slipped silently into the chief of police’s recej> 
tion-room in the Los Angeles Central Station on 
November içth last, calmly seated himself, 
with the engine of annihilation upon his knees, 
and announced his determination to blow up the 
place unless all his requests were speedily com- 
plied with. 

For an hour and a half this fantastic figure, 
hideous yet laughable in appearance, terrorized 
the whole centre of the “ City of the Angels ” 
and figuratively made its heart stop beating. 
The green-goggled,yellow-hooded menace literally 
held the lives of thousands in his hand and 
threatened momentarily to sacrifice them. 
Surely no police department anywhere ever 
faced so extraordinary, dramatic, and perilous 
a situation. How that situation was met and 
mastered without loss, the terrible risks it 
involved, the heroes it developed, and all 
the remarkable circumstances surrounding it 

Vot xxxi.-22. 


constitute a chapter without parallel in police 
annals. 

Warr’s diabolical contrivance contained eighty 
sticks, few of them broken, of eighty per cent. 
nitro-glycerine. A quarter of a stick of this 
high-powered explosive is sufficient to shatter 
a good-sized building. Such an instrument, 
manipulated by a man whose mind runs in 
destructive channels, is an appalling thing to 
contemplate. 

When Sergeant Richard L. Hilf, on duty in 
the reception-room, turned from a telephone 
and saw the weird character waiting there, 
he mistook him for a practical joker trying to 
have a bit of fun at the department’s expense— 
an irregular proceeding which would have been 
overlooked with pleasure in this instance. 

Thomas Graham, an investigator for the 
Board of Police Commissioners, was sitting at 
his desk in that body’s room. Looking up, he 
saw what he thought to be some fellow enjoy- 
ing a masquerade—probably a walking adver- 
tisement. 

“ Take a shot at it,” he suggested to Hilf. 

“ You’d better not,” came from under the 
mask, and there was no humour in the icy note. 
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existed only in tlie fancy 
of the dynamiter’s seeth- 
ing brain. 

Chief of Police Charles 
E. Sebastian, who had 


once that he had to deal 
desperado. He had heard 

machine, but did not at 
first believe it, or even 
consider it worthy of per- 
sonal investigation until 
now. He had frequently 
encountered cranks who 
ostensibly carried devices 
of destruction. Here, how- 


“ Get me the railroad 
president—get him 

secretary, Claire E. 
Snively, and he empha- 
sized his sharp order with 




highest 
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corporation. As a hint of his intentions 
in case of refusal, he drew an extra dyna- 
mite cartridge from an inner pocket and 
asked the officers to examine it and satisfy 
themselves that it 
machine, he said, 
brand—^the highest grade 
One of the powder experts 
tested the explosive by taste, 
with fire, and was convinced. 

While others talked to Warr, 
the Chief and some of his prin- 
cipal officers discussed plans 
for disarming him. But the 
Anarchist quickly divined their 
intentions, and warned them 
that the first step in his direc- 
tion wouId result in bringing 
swift destruction upon that part 
of the city, with everybody 
and everything in it. 

Meanwhile the news that a 
desperate character was in the 
CentrSl Station, and would pro- 
bably blow it up, spread like 
wildfire throughout the build- 
ing, and constemation reigned 






supreme. Outside it passed up and down the 
packed business thoroughfares from mouth to 
mouth and by telephone, and curious and 
excited crowds began to gather. 

The Chief’s first thought was for the safety of 


occupants of the Central S 
police-courts in session were at once adjoumed. 
It was about eleven o’clock in the morning. 
Messengers were dispatched upstairs and down 
to wam everybody to leave, and the streets 
were roped off at either end of the block to hold 
back the surging throngs. More than ten thou- 
sand persons gathered before the lines could 
be stretched. They did not realize by what 
a slender thread their lives were hanging— 
that by moving his hand a fraction of an inch 
Warr could blow them all to atoms. 
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While efforts to induce Warr to give up his 
infernal machine were continued, and hastily- 
concocted schemes to overpower him discussed, 
arrangements were made to remove the prisoners. 
Several special trolly-cars offered by the railway 
corporation were run up the hill in front of the 
station, and under heavy guard the inmates of 
the cells were marched to these coaches and 


swiftly whisked away to a safe distance. In 
these novel jails on wheels they were kept for 
over an hour. Half-a-dozen escaped during 
the rush and excitement incident to their removal, 
but put of gratitude to the Chief for h* con- 
sideration of their welfare, all returned volun 
tarily the same day, and the entire body later 
tendered him a resolution of thanks. 
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With the building and locality cleared, the 
officers’ attitude towards Warr changed, Lhough 
for a while longer they fought a battle of wits 
with him, at the . same time cudgelling their 
brains for a way to subdue him without sacrifice 
of life and property. Grimly the fiend remained 
seated in his strategic position, his back to the 
wall, alert as a cat watching a mouse, leaving 
no loophole for attack, and apparently enjoying 
the commotion he knew he was causing. 

ffiere was no visible 
in the 

face unflinchingly, seeking a way out of a dilemma 
such as confronts but few persons in a life- 

Police-officers, newspaper reporters and photo- 
graphers, and other brave spirits were constantly 
passing in and out of the room. One of the 
photographers took a chance and “ snapped ” 
Warr.. The action angered him. “ No more 
pictures,”'he. called out, savagely. “ The next 
one that is taken will mean the end of every- 
thing, for 'l’ll turn this thing loose. I have a 
to do it anyway. Better get busy and 
; that railroad president, or up you 
!” And it was only too obvious that 
he meant it. ' 

Deputy District Attorney Ralph T. 
Graham remained near the dynaiiiiter 
for nearly an hour, arguing with 
him, teasing him, shaming him— 
anything to make him leave the 
place or allow himself to be dis- 
armed. He even proposed to 
Warr that they should adjourn 
to a vacant piece of-ground 
and fight to a finish with bare 
fists, the winner to take the 
machine. Finally, he chal- 
lenged him to a duel to the 
death with revolvers, but the 
Anarchist would not budge. 
Every resource of the prose- 
cuting officer’s ingenious mind 
failed. 

All this time the many pro- 
positions placed before Chief 
Sebastian for ringing down the 
curtain on this strange drama 
receiving consideration. One 
of his captains suggested that every- 
body should be ordered from the 
station and the Anarchist locked in until 
starvation compelled his voluntary sur- 
render. This plan was rejected because 
of its obvious drawbacks, the principal 
one being that the maddened man would 
in all probability release the triggers 
when he .saw the trick. 
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Removins ihe priioaeis from the city iail—They werc placed 

Asphyxiation with gas, ammonia, or other 
poisonous fumes was thought of, but decided to 
be impracticable. It was pointed out that the 
man’s convulsions, or his fall to the floor, would 
explode the machine before anyone could get at 
it through the vitiated atmosphere. 

Finally, the measure being fully justified, 
all persuasive methods having failed, Chief 
Sebastian decided that the masked man should 
be shot; the danger of a catastrophe from a 
bullet hitting the infernal machine would have 
to be risked, He ascertained that from the roof 
of a building nearly opposite, and perhaps two 
hundred feet away, the Anarchist’s head could 
be seen against the lighter wall through a front 
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window of the station—^the window ne 
Sergeant Hilf sat throughout the 
conducting the usual business of the 
though nothing out of the ordinary w 
piring. Sergeants George Willett and 
E. Smith, crack shots of the dei 


end to the desperado from this r 
hoped that the moment the bullets took effe 
the infernal machihe could be snatched and i 
explosion averted. Five minutes more, and tl 
dynamiter’s fate would have been sealed in tl 
interest of humanity; indeed, it is said th 
heavy weapons in the hands of men who do n 
miss their mark were already trained upon tl 
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mask when Detectives James Hosick and John 
C. Fitzgerald, with the aid of. County Detective 
Samuel L. Browne, evolved a less drastic way 
to subdue the man behind it. To this the 
Chief consented. 

Fitzgerald and Browne approached Warr and 
discussed with him the clever mechanism of his 
demoniacal invention. Of this he was inordi- 
nately proud, and the officers held his close 
attention while Hosick, with a “ blackjack ” 
concealed in his right fiand, entered by a side 
door. Watching for the slightest opportunity 
to take the “ human bomb ” unawares, Hosick 
finally caught him with his head turned aside 
for the fraction of a second. Quick as a flash 
he dealt him a terrific blow, but it did not go 
where intended, for the Anarchist moved 
slightly. The detective struck again, and then 
once more with all his might, The thought 
flashed through his brain, he says, that it would 


probably be the last whack he would give 
anybody in this yrorld. At the last blow 
Warr’s figure crumpled and he pitched out of 
the chair. There was the snap of a hammer, a 
flash of blue flame, a sizzling and sputtering, 
and springs whirred like the tail of an angry 
rattlesnake. The deadly thing was in action ! 

In a twinkling Fitzgerald seized the machine, 
•luckily getting his hand in where Warr’s had 
been, his object being to get hold of the hammer, 
but in this he was too late. He pulled out some 
of the mechanism, however, including burning 
dynamite. Then Browne, taking the still- 
smoking contraption in his arms, rushed out, 
and threw it almost across the street, scattering 
the many sticks of explosive broadcast. Again 
he picked it up and tried to batter it to pieces 
by standing on the curb and bringing it down 
with all the force he could muster. Experts in 
explosives declare it nothing short of miraculous 
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that the nitro-glycerine did not go off when 
hurled upon the stone pavement. Hundreds of 
persons must have been killed or maimed had 
this occurred, and Browne would have disap- 
peared in pieces too small to be visible. 

Fate was paradoxical, even as Nature may be. 
Warr had prepared to destroy with dynamite, 
and it was the dynamite that prevented destruc- 
tion, as aftenvards transpired. In making the 
bomb, or rather in loading it, he had inserted a 
bit of “ dynamite dough ”—raw dynamite—in 
the train of powder that connected a blank 
cartridge with the fuse and fulminating cap. 
The purpose of this was to hold the powder in 
place until actually ready for use. It burned 
rather slowly, and Fitzgerald pulled it away 
before the fire touched the powder. Otherwise 
there would have been no staying the fury 
confined within, and the eighty sticks would 
undoubtedly have blown up a great part of the 
centre of the city—including a dozen office 
blocks, theatres, newspaper plants, and many 
large business buildings within five hundred 
yards—and destroyed thousands of lives. Chief 
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Sebastian estimates that the property loss would 
have been ten million dollars and that from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand persons would 
have been killed 'outright. On the moming of 
October i, 1910, theior Angeles Times Building, 
but a few hundred feet from the Central Station, 
was destroyed and twenty employes killed by 
sixteen sticks of a similar explosive. Warr stated 
he had planned this catastrophe, but that others 
were too quick and beat him at doing the 
“ job.” 

It appeared at first that Hosick’s last blow 
had fractured the Anarchist’s skull, but the 
Receiving Hospital surgeons patched him up 
and he recovered consciousness in a few hours. 
The next day he volunteered to go out with the 
police and show them where he had hundreds of 
pounds of dynamite buried. In a vacant lot 
near Eastlake Park, where hundreds of persons 
must have walked over it, he had concealed a 
large quantity of the explosive, lightly covered 
with leaves. In the river-bed another lot was 
found. It appeared that he stole the nitro- 
glycerine at a great quarry sixty miles away. 
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where tons are used daily, making 
frequent night trips on a stolen 
bicycle. 

In a little shack standing in a 
respectable neighbourhood he had a 
complete machine shop, practically 
every item in which was stolen, and 
here he had toiled and experimented 
for two years to perfect his deadly 
apparatus, in which he displayed the 
handiwork of a genius. The machine 
was in a box eighteen inches square, 
and the mechanical parts were fitted 
with absolute exactness in a hardwood 
and steel setting, all glued firmly 
together, and perforated in every 
possible place to lighten it. The cart- 
ridge to set it off was placed as if it 
had been in a gun-barrel, a celluloid 
tube acting as a conductor for the 
powder and fuse to the detonating 
cap. A hammer from an old army 
rifle occupied the same relative posi- 
tion to the cartridge as in a gun, 
and the lock had been so arranged 
that the releasing—not the pulling— 
of three triggers would cause the 
hammer to fall upon the cartridge. 
It will be seen, therefore, that it 
was the grip of Warr’s fingers, main- 
tained all through that trying ninety 
minutes, that prevented the machine 
from starting into action. Directly 
he was interfered with he intended to 
release his hold and so set the 
mechanism at work, and this is what 
happened when he was clubbed. On 
all sides the dynamite sticks were 
closely packed. Warr’s left hand is 
minus three fingers, and he had made 
artificial ones to replace them, fitting 
them so nicely to the hand and 


bending them so naturally about the triggers 
that the deception was complete. These fingers 
were supplied with natural nails and painted a 
lifelike flesh colour. 

On the morning he entered the Central Station 
Warr first stole by a roundabout way to a hoard- 
ing half a block distant, and behind its cover 
adjusted his hood, put a strap holding the heavy 
box about his shoulders, and made all the final 
preparations. Providentially, however, he forgot 
to remove the thimbleful of raw dynamite from 
the powder-tube in his machine—an oversight 
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for which he afterwards declared he would ne^ 
forgive himself. 

Warr is a Russian^ thirty-four years old, a 
has had a hard life. He has gone u: ’ 
names and has figured in a numb 
crimes, as the police records c 
physicians, after many thorough e 
declared him to be sane. H 


weeks after the sensa- 
tional episode. He was 
convicted within a few 
minutes, and is now 
serving a twenty - year 
term in San Quentin Peni- 
tentiary. His last words 
when taken away were a 
threat to blow up Los 
Angeles when he is re- 
leased from prison, where 
he was sent for “carry- 
ing, depositing, and plac- 
ing dynamite in the 
Central Police Station 
with intent to terrify.” 

In recognition of their 
heroism, the Los Angeles 
County Board of Super- 
visors awarded Detectives 
Fitzgerald, Hosick, and 

Browne gold medals stud- 
ded with diamonds, and 

adopted resolutions of 

thanks and commendation 
to the other brave men who remained at their 
posts of duty during the tense ninety minutes of 
the dynamiter’s reign. The department, number- 
ing approximately five hundred men, feels itself 
highly complimented by the fact that only two 
men—a detective officer and one of his subordi- 
nates—proved cowards at the time of this 

crucial test of courage and ran away. 



















ACROSS 
THE CONGO. 


The sto^ of a very remarkable expedition—a ten- 
month journey right across the Belgian Congo, 
from Boma to Elizabethville, a distance of about 
three thousand five hundred miles. Alone, save 
for blackporters, Mrs. Roby penetrated into remote 
districts where a white woman had never been seen 
before, braving cannibals, fighting fever, and 
meeting with numberless adventures. The foIlow. 
ing articles have been specially written for 
“ The Wide WorId Magazine,” and will be found 
particularly interesting. 


A LADY’S 
JOURNEY IN 
CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


MJJRGU6RIT6 ROmV- 


/■nnta] Kikwit. {Fkotoirafh. 

I.—THE START. 
the 6th of January, 1912, I went 
board the Leopoldville at Antwerp 
n rouie for Boma, which lies on the 
^est coast of the Belgian Congo, 
ly intention being to strike out from 
there in a south-easterly direction until I eventu- 
ally reached Elizabethville. Although I managed 
to accomplish my object, it was only after a 
series of exciting adventures, from many of which 
I had some difficulty in extricating myself, as 
these articles will show. 

Most of my fellow-passengers were Belgian 
officials, bound for the Congo, and I was very 
much surprised to notice how they gave way 
to their feelings as they bade farewell to their 
friends before coming on board. The men wept 
like children, but one tall young man, with blue 


eyes and golden hair, outdid all the others, nor 
even after we had started was he to be com- 
forted, for in the middle of dinner he broke down 
once more and retired to his cabin, weeping 
copiously. 

However, Time came to his rescue, and a few 
days later he was doing his share in amusing 
his fellow-travellers. He was rather a “ peen ” 
young man, and one day, as I was coming up 
the companion way, I heard yells of laughter 
issuing from the smoking-room. I looked in 
through the window, and beheld our young friend 
standing on a table, with a paper cylinder held 
to his lips, blowing till he was purple in the face 
at the electric fan. He was trjdng for a wager 
to stop that fan ; but although he nearly broke 
all the blood-vessels in his body he quite failed 
to make the slightest impression upon the fan, 
which continued buzzing away as though nothing 
unusual was happening. 
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This completely mystified the blower, because 
everyone else in the room had succeeded in 
stopping the fan, and as he alone could not do 
so, he had to stand drinks all round, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the wager. The truth 
was that the other men had arranged with a 
steward below deck to tum off the current at a 
signal from them, and in this wa)^hey were able 
to accomplish the apparently impossible and 
get a round of drinks into the bargain ! 

Our voyage was uneventful, except for one 
storm which made us a day late in reaching 
Boma, but we weathered this all right, and in 
due course entered the fine river on which the 
capital of the Upper Congo stands. Here the 
forests come down on either bank to the water’s 
edge, and the journey up-stream between these 
vast woods made a picturesque and impressive 
entry into the country which I had come so far 

On entering Boma one of the first sights is a 
big cattle-ranch, divided oñ into kraals, where 
the animals are fed, watered, and washed, special 
precautions being necessary in order to keep off 
the dreaded tsetse fly, 
which would attack them 
if they were allowed to go 
down to the river. 

I sent a note to the 
Governor when we arrived, 
asking for a permit to 
shoot, and he sent some- 
one to show me over the 
town, which is rather a 
miserable place, the dis- 
trict being swampy and 
infested by mosquitoes. 

I visited the Catholic 
Charity School, which had 
then been in existence 
about a year, and found 
the children had leamed 
to speak French quite well 
in that time. 

The Governor asked 
me to dinner the next 
evening, but I said 
was impossible, since the 
boat was leaving next morning. He replied 
that this matter was easily arranged—and so it 
was, for he sent to the captain, told him to remain 
a day longer, and invited him also to dinner. 

A tram-line mns down to the landing-place, 
and next evening a special tram-car called for 
us, and into this the captain and I climbed. 
Scarcely had we started, however, when I felt 
something crawling over my shoulder, and, 
flinging off my evening cloak, I discovered a 
big blackbeetle mnning down my neck. Having 


dispatched this monster, we accomplished the 
remainder of our ride in peace. The British 
Consul and his wife were at the dinner ; she had 
not been out very long, and was suffering greatly 
from the mosquitoes. 

Next morning we set out for Matadi, where the 
Leopoldville was to discharge her cargo. Matadi 
is a dreadful place, all white stone, which throws 
up a frightful glare from the burning sun, and 
the Government has not even erected a shed 
where people can shelter while their luggage 
goes through the Customs. Deaths from sun- 
stroke are frequent. I went round to look 
for accommodation, but all the hotels I visited 
were infested by vermin, and so I got per- 
mission to remain on the boat until Monday 
morning, when the train was due to leave for 
Thysville. 

Never shall I forget that railway joumey I 
The train went crawling along the sides of 
steep mountains, and, looking back, one^could 
sometimes see the line in five places which we 
had already passed. The engine-driver was a 
Sierra Leone native, and on a little iron seat 
outside my carriage sat a 
Congo negro, his duty 
being to attend to the 
brakes. I was the only 
passenger, unless I in- 
clude my bulldog, Jock, 
who, I regret to say, had 
already taken a strong dis- 
like to all coloured people. 

When the driver wanted 
the brakes applied he 
sounded his whistle with 
great energy, but at such 
moments the “ engineer ” 
was generally asleep, so I 
had to shake him back 
wakefulness ; and 
thus we progressed for 
distance. Unluckily, 
at last dozed off myself, 
and was awakened 
suddenly by a most furious 
whistling from our trusty 
driver. “ The brakes I ” I 
thought. “ Bless that nigger ! ” Leaning out, 
I pushed him with all my might. Alas ! I did 
it too violently, and off his iron seat he rolled, 
down beside the permanent way. Leaping to my 
feet, I tugged at the brakes, and had the satis- 
faction of feeling them answer to my pull. Once 
more, however, I had blundered, for the train 
came to a sudden standstill. I had put them 
on too hard. 

However, it really did not matter much, for 
you see we had to pick up our brakesman, so we 
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should have had to stop in any ease. After that 
the joufney was resumed along the most sociable 
lines imaginable, Whenever the driver wanted 
a drink he stopped the train and took a pull out 
of a bottle which he carried ; whenever we came 
up with any natives on the track he stopped 
once more tOi have a chat with them. The only 
thing I objeeted to was that whenever I took 
advantage of these stoppages to get out for a 
waik the driver at once started his engine agam. 
At one spot where some natives were mending the 
line we stopped half an hour, and as there was 
a small telegraph-box close by I thought I would 
send a wire to Thysville. I went up to the native 
in the box and told him to send my message, t’o 
which he replied : “ People who want telegrams 
sent generally say ‘ Please.’ ” So, taking this; 
lesson to heart, 1 bowed courteously and re^ed : 
“ Will you kinily send this telegram for me ? ” 

Jock looked on as though he undKstood ex- 
actly what was being said, and as we were leaving 
the box the intelligent animal tumed back and 
made one great leap at the telegraphist. This 
move upset the gentleman so much that he 
jumped on to his telegraphic apparatus in a 
panic. Then the train started. 

During the course of this eventful journey I 
hought twenty'four pineapples from a native 
jot h^^lf a franc. As the boy was handing them 
to me Jock made a snap at his hands, which 
made him take to his heels. I therefore had to 
throw the money after him as we steamed! off. 
We reached Thysville at six p.m., having left 
Matadi at six-thirty that morning. 

The manager of the hotel at Thysville, to 
whom I had wired, met me and conducted me 
to his hotel, which was p^ched up on a hill. 
I asked for a bath, but he only looked at me 
reproachfully, and in the end I had to wash in a 
teacup. 


After dinner I went to bed, first of all tying 
Jock up near the veranda. I was not disturbed 
during the night, but in the morning, when I 
went to untie my faithful companion, I was 
astonished to find him plastered all over with 
some blue substance. As he showed a great 
eagerness to get loose, I unfastened him, when 
he at once took to his heels and, with me after 
him, rushed up a road near the hotel. When I 
at last overtook him he had got a native down! 
on the road, and was standing over his captive 
with an air of triumph. One glance at the man 
told me enough, for the fellow’s clothes were 
daubed with the very same substance which 
plastered Jock, so I gave him as good a 
thrashing as I was capable of, and then 
returned to the hotel with Jock. According 
to the law of the Congo, if the native had 
gone to a magistrate I should have been fined 
twenty-five francs or have got ten days’ im- 
prisonment. 

I had not been in my room long when a blacfc 
boy presented himself, saying: “ Bibi wants; 
servant to go with her ? ’’ “ Yes,” I said, and 
asked him if he were a good cook, to which he 
replied in the affirmative, adding that he wantedl 
twenty-five francs a month wages. In the end 
I told him to be ready to start next mOTning, 
and away he werit. 

Two hours later he came back to say that he 
must buy some things, and would I give him a. 
few francs ?—a proposition to which I gave ara 
emphatic “ No.” Once more he went away„ 
looking very sad and disappointed. 

An hour later he was back again, however,, 
in the best of spirits. “ Can my wife come with’ 
me ? ” he asked, and I said “ Yes.” For the; 
third time he withdrew. 

Shortly afterwards he retumed. “ Will the> 
Bibi give me the money for my ticket and my 
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wife’s ticket ? ” was his request this time, and 
my suspicions now became certainties. 

“ Are you a Mission boy ? ” I demanded, 
sternly. 

“ Yes. I from Catholic Mission. I know 
eblything,” he responded, glibly. “ I can cook, 
I wash, I put up tent. I put up eblything. I 
am Bibi’s brother.” (A Mission term.) 

It struck me pretty forcibly that he knew a 
good deal too much, and I tumed to another 
boy who happened to be standing by and asked 
him : “ Do you know this boy ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, Bibi. He the hotel cook,” returned 
this individual, imperturbably. 

At these words my would-be servant made 
his final retreat from my presence, and I saw him 

The second boy, speaking in French, now 
offered his services, and I ended by engaging 
him. Next moming we took train for Kinshasa, 
from which place I was to travel by boat up to 
Dima. 

I had heard there was a good hotel at Kmshasa, 


with its teeth almost down to the hem. I 
caught at its throat to defend myself, but before 
I had time even to call out the faithful Jock had 
buried his teeth in the brute’s neck, and in a 
very few seconds he had worried the life out 
of it. 

A young Belgian officer now appeared on the 
scene, followed by a black boy, who had evidently 
let the dog loose by mistake, for the olficer 
gesticulated in fury. Then, tuming on his boy, 
he shouted, “ Dirty nigger ! ” Upon this, to my 
utter amazement, the black boy turned round 
and stmck his master across the face. I ex- 
pected to see the boy half killed, but the Belgian 
made no attempt to touch him, and when I 
inquired why he replied :— 

“ What is the use, madame ? If I stmck him 
back he would go to the magistrate, and I should 
have to pay a hundred francs or do six months 
in prison.” 

I could scarcely believe my senses ;^but such 
is indeed the state of things in the Congo. This 
is the reaction after the campaign which has been 
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but this proved a delusion. A cup of tea, made 
of hot water only, cost me two and a half francs, 
and lunch and dinner six and a half francs, and 
then I had to go out and buy some tinned food, 
as I wanted something to eat! Jock accom- 
panied me on the expedition, and while we were 
walking quietly along a big dog suddenly jumped 
out at me without the slightest warning. It 
stmck me on the shoulder and ripped my dress 

Vol. xxa.-23. 


conducted against the Congo administration, 
and its end is not yet. From what I saw in this 
district I came to the conclusion that, unless 
some change be made before long, there will be a 
massacre of whites by the natives. 

From Kinshasa I travelled to Leopoldville 
to visit the British Consul, Captain Lyons, and 
on arriving at my destination I found a very 
curious vehicle, a “ push-push,” awaiting me. 
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Mrs. Roby in « ** push-push.” 

From a Pkoto^aph, 

It is sho#n in the accom- 
panying photograph, and is 
one of several others that 
have been brought out from 
Europe by white people. I 
got in, and was surprised 
to find how comfortable it 
was ; with one boy to push 
and another to pull we 
covered the ground at a 
fine pace. 

At lunch I asked the 
Consul about a personal boy 
(the one I had already en- 
gaged was a cook), and he 
told me he had a boy named 
Mokassa, from Brazzaville, 
who wanted to travel. I 
therefore interviewed and 
engaged the boy, who 
accompanied me for the rest 
of my joumey. 

After dinner that night I 
started back for Kinshasa 
in the push-push, the Consul 
accompanying me in an- 
other. But I was lighter 
than my host, so my boys 
could take me over country 
which the Consul’s boys 
could not negotiate. For 
this reason he and I became 
separated on the journey, 
and I eventually reached 
my destination minus Cap- 
tain Lyons. Mokassa, who 
had started with us, also 
failed to put in an appear- 


ance at the bther end ; but he did eventu- 
ally turn up, some time after midnight, 
when he was thoughtful enough to wake 
me up in order to say that he had arrived 
— an attention for which I did not thank 
him at all! 

The steamer on which I was to resume 
my joumey was due to leave on the 
following evening, and while I was putting 
some of my things together after breakfast 
next day I received an invitation to dinner 
from the manager of the Company Kasai, 
who informed me that the boat would not 
sail until midnight. 
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I sent my luggage down to the landing-place 
and spent the rest of the day trying to get my 
bill from the hotel manager, who could not be 
found, apparently. Finally I went over to dinner 
without having paid, but before the meal was 
fin shed the account was brought in by a boy, 
and none of the items had been forgotten. 

The Fumu Tanga was a small steamer, belong- 
ing to the Company Kasai. They supplied a 
cabin and I supplied the fittings. The boat was 
for the use of the company’s officials, but I was 
allowed on board as a favour. We sailed at 
midnight, and after an uneventful voyage we 
arrived at Dima a few days later. Here I 
intended to lay in stores for my long trek, as I 
had heard that it would be impossible to buy 
food anywhere else on the route. 

My guns, ammunition, tents, chairs, tables, 
bedding, wines, and medicines I had bought in 
England, and now I proceeded to lay in a stock 


of tinned stores for my march. I spent three 
or four days thus at Dima. 

Near here there is a big farm, on which are 
cattle, sheep, goats, chickens, ducks, and rabbits. 
Although there was no grass, the sheep and goats 
looked healthy enough, but the rabbits were not 
doing well. Maize and salt ffirmed the staple 
food for the cattle. 

I was now in need of sixty or seventy porters, 
but as there were none to be had at Dima I had 
to set out by steamer down the Kasai River for 
Kikwit. Forests bounded the river on either 
bank, and upon the sandbanks along the river 
margin numerous crocodiles basked. Seeing 
a young man-eater lying out on one of these 
banks, I took up my twelve-bore and had a shot 
at him. He rolled over, and the captain stopped 
the boat and sent a boy to go and pick it up; 
but the crocodile was not dead, and when the 
boy put out his hand it tumed on him. This 
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frightened the native so much that he fell back- 
wards off the sandbank into the water, but, 
remembering that there were bigger crocodiles 
in the water, he soon recovered himself, climbed 
back, and dispatched the monster with a stick. 

I had visions of a beautiful crocodile-skin 
purse, and asked that the skin should be brought 
to me; but the natives were evidently hungry 
that day, for they cut the creature into bits and 
sent the skin up in little pieces. 

During this trip I found great difficulty in 
making my boy, Mokassa, answer my summons 
when I wanted him ; and at last I went to search 
for him myself. I found him under the infiuence 
of palm wine, and when he saw me he at once 
began to finger a little piece of cloth that hung 
on a chain round his neck. This, I discovered, 
contained some religious emblem which he 
believed would bring him luck and keep him out 
of trouble, and I noticed from this time onwards 
that whenever he got into a row he invariably 
hung on to the chain very eamestly. 


and her captain had taken all the wood there 
was, so there was nothing for it but to cut our 

One of the plaçes at which we stopped was 
Leversville, where the enterprising soap manu- 
facturers of that name have established a factory, 
the soap being made from palm oil. The day 
after I reached Kikwit there was great excite- 
ment amongst the natives over the arrest of a 
Portuguese, who had lashed a black boy almost 
to death and then crucified him, leaving him 
fixed thus in a swamp to die. The culprit was 
sent to Leopoldville to be tried. 

On the second day numbers of native women 
came in to see me, as they had heard I was 
skilful as a “ medicine man.” One of them was 
carrying a baby suffering from bronchitis, and I 
persuaded her to leave the child with me so that 
I might try to cure it. I did what I could, and 
in the course of a day or two had the satisfaction of 
winning it back to convalescence. When the 
mother called she took it away without a word 



I had not guessed that he was a Mission boy 
before, but now, in reply to my question, he 
told me. “ I am a Catholic, and my name is 
Joseph,” he said. Then my heart sank within 
me ; for too often the Mission boy turns out to 
be a very much bigger scamp than his unre- 
generate brother. 

This river trip resembled my recent train 
journey to a certain extent, for we were con- 
tinually stopping in order to get wood from the 
forests. True, there were wood posts at intervals 
along the river banks ; but unfortunately some 
other steamer had passed that way before us. 


of thanks, and then, some days later, back she 
came to demand a present! I asked why, and 
she replied because she had left her child with me. 
I told her that I was the person who ought to 
have a present, whereupon she tried to smash 
my camera; but Jock, who was handy, showed 
his teeth suggestively, and she and her friends 
promptly took to fiight. 

The officers and civilians here were not at all 
fond of each other, and I witnessed rather an 
amusing instance of this during my short stay. 
A Kasai Company official was brought in, 
accused by an officer of molesting a chief. The 
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accused man came in riding a bull, and accom- 
panied by the brother of the man whom he was 
supposed to have ill-treated. When the matter 
was investigated, the brother of the chief ex- 
plained that it was the oflScer, not the civilian, who 
had been the delinquent! 

I was very anxious to see if I could ride the 


once more stood stock still, and as soon as his 
master came up down went his head. The 
natives now moved over to the other side and 
started a most unearthly yell. On this the bull 
took to his heels and went pounding down the 
hill at a cracking pace. It was a fine race, but 
I won it, for, just as he got to the bottom, his 



bull, and, although its master warned me not 
to do so, I insisted, and, placing one foot in the 
stirrup, jumped up — only to find myself promptly 
deposited on the grass. I tried a second time, 
and this time, through some manoeuvre of the 
intelligent animal, I landed on the shoulders of 
some natives. A third shot was more successful, 
and I actually “ got there,” with both feet in the 
stirrups ; but my triumph was rather dashed 
when the bull absolutely refused to move an inch. 

His master tried to assist him with a stick, 
but the bull at once turned round, with homs 
lowered. Then a new whim seized him, and he 
started off at full gallop up a hill. I stuck on, 
and the rest of the party followed us at the top 
of their speed. Arrived at the top, my steed 


head went down and over it I sailed, a good first 
by about three lengths. 

I was to start my march next morning, and 
the manager of the Kasai Company informed 
me that my porters would arrive-at eight a.m.; 
but nine and ten o’clock came and still there was 
no sight of them. At eleven o’clock they began 
to drop in by twos and threes, and this went on 
until two in the afternoon, by which hour they 
had actually all arrived, much to my surprise 
and gratification. 

My next task was to get them over the Kasai 
River, on the other side of whdch lay a native 
village. From there I was to commence my 
march into the-wilds, and there, too, my adven- 
tures began in earnest. 


{To be continued.) 
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and knew every plank and rivet in her hull. She 
was an iron-built, full-rigged sailing-ship, of 
1,920 tons gross and classed Ai at Lloyd’s. She 
belonged to Messrs. R. Thomas and Co., of Liver- 
pool, with whom I have had the pleasure of 
serving for the last eighteen years. Our crew 
numbered twenty-two hands all told, while, in 
addition, I had two passengers, my wife and 
child. They had been to sea with me before, so 
were well acquainted with life on a sailing-ship ; 
in fact, they had been on the Criccieth Castle 
since June, 1909, and during those three years 
had circumnavigated the globe twice. Our 
vessel was thoroughly seaworthy in every sense 
of the word, and I looked forward to a good run 
home after our long sojourn in foreign climes. 

We took on board at Ballistas about two 
thousand eight hundred tons of guano, so we 
were by no means overloaded, and then set sail 
for Antwerp. Nothing unusual happened until 
we were abreast of Valparaiso, when we encoun- 
tered a very heavy south-west gale which lasted 
for forty-eight hours, during which we lost 
several new sails — literally tom to ribbons by 
the force of the wind. Hardly had the storm 
abated before the weather again tumed black 
and another gale beat down upon us. Then, 
for a period of three weeks on end, we had a 
succession of fearful storms, with hardly a break 
between them, accompanied by heavy gales of 
wind of cyclonic character, which necessitated the 
free use of oil to prevent the tremendous seas 
breaking on board. Despite these storms we 
safely weathered the Hom, when everyone 
breathed more freely, looking forward to better 
weather, as the strain upon us had been very 
severe. 

The sky, however, was still overcast and the 
seas were mnning high, and on Sunday, July 
i4th, at about ii p.m., in latitude S4’23 south 
and longitude 6i'i2 west, a tremendous gale 
sprang up from the north-west. The upper 
topsails were at onee got in, and at midnight all 
hands furled the foresail and the ship was hove- 
to under lower topsails and storm staysails. 
The gale steadily increased in violence, and there 
were mountainous seas running. I knew we 
were in for a rough time of it — and, sure enough, 
it was not long in coming. About two o’clock 
on the Monday morning, while I was at the 
standard eompass and the chief ofBcer on the 
poop aft, a tremendous sea struck the ship under 
the quarter, breaking thi rudder-stock in the 
immediate vicinity of the horseshoe plate. 

At first I thought we had struck a submerged 
wreck or an iceberg, the noise being terrific, and 
I was fearful as to what had actually happened. 
When I discovered that we had not run into any - 
thing I imagined the steering-gear must have 


been broken or carried away. Accordingly 
I gave orders for extra tackles to be put on the 
tiller, and it was not until these had been placed 
in position that I found out that it was the mdder 
itself that had gone. All attempts to repair it 
proved futile, on account of the heavy seas. 
Left to the fury of the waves, it was not long 
before the shell plating left the stem-post, and 
water begañ to msh into the vessel. 

I sent the chief officer down the after-hold to 
see if all was in order. He came up a little 
later and reported that the ship was leaking 
badly all the way down the stern-post. There 
was nothing to be done but to man the pumps, 
but this proved irapossible on account of the 
decks being continually flooded by the heavy 
seas. Accordingly I ordered all hands on deck 
and commenced to jettison the cargo through 
the poop ventilators, as it was impossible to 
remove the hatches in such a high sea. My 
idea was to lighten the vessel so as to give her 
more freeboard, when the pumps could be 
used. 

After working our hardest for some hours, 
however, during which time we threw several 
tons overboard, we discovered to our dismay 
that the weight of water which had come in 
was in excess of the weight of cargo which had 
been thrown overboard, so that the ship had 
actually less freeboard than when we commenced 
to jettison the cargo. This was most dishearten- 
ing, but at four o’clock the weather began to 
improve, and by six o’clock the sea moderated 
sufficiently to allow the pumps to be manned. 
To our horror we then discovered them to be 
perfectly useless, having become choked with 
the guano. We persevered with them for an 
hour, but all in vain ; they refused to work. 

I was now faced with the alternative of either 
re.-naining on the ship and going down with her, 
as it was impossible to keep her afloat much 
longer, or taking to the boats. Naturally I 
chose the latter course. But how were we to 
get the boats out without damaging them ? 
Our gig had already been smashed in, so we only 
had two boats left. . 

Although the weather had moderated a lot 
since the time of the accident, at nine a.m., 
when we decided to leave the ship, the sea 
was still running high and the vessel was 
rolling fearfully. I accordingly gave orders for 
the side to be padded with a view to making 
a soft bed for the boats in case they were dashed 
against the hull by the heavy seas. Sails were 
taken from the sail-locker and lashed to the 
side of the ship, and we got our provisions and 
stores out and made ready for launching the 
boats. 

Despite all our precautions we had a bad 



mishap in lowering our largest boat, the life- 
boat. The ropes which we used as guys were 
unfortunately new. Just as the davit tackles 
were being pulled upon, and- while the boat 
was swinging, the ship gave a tremendous 
roll. This caused the new guys to stretch 
so much that the boat crashed against the davits 
with terrific force, straining the little craft 
in every plank from keel to gunwale. I had 
placed my wife and little son in the boat, with 
the sailmaker, steward, and carpenter, before 
it left the chocks, and the sudden and unexpected 
crash nearly threw them all into the sea. 


I was considerably relieved wheri I found 
that the damage was not more serious, as I 
feared that the boat might have been rendered 
utterly unseaworthy. It was a very anxious 
time, but after further efforts we managed to 
get the boat into the water. Here it was 
repeatedly dashed against the padded side of 
the ship, and it was fortunate that the pre- 
caution of providing a soft bed for it had been 
taken, as otherwise it would speedily have 
been pounded to pieces. The violent motion 
of the little craft on the high sea that was 
running caused Mrs. Thomas—who was in a 
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delicate condition—to become very seasick, and 
she and our little son lay helpless at the bottom 
of the boat, submerged in icy-cold water up to 
their waists. One minute the lifeboat would 
be level with the rail of the ship, and the next 
ten or fifteen feet below, tossed up and down 
on the great waves like a cork. 

I must leave the reader to imagine my feelings 
and the mental and physical strain I was enduring 
as I shouted to them to be brave, and then 
turned to superintend the launching of our 
other boat and getting the crew safely trans- 
ferred. This was no easy task, and could only 
be carried out as opportunity occurred. Night 
was fast coming on, and there was every appear- 
ance of the weather again turning bad. The 
wind and sea were gradually rising, the sky was 
overcast, and a cold drizzling rain was falling. 
I placed the mate, Mr. W. A. Gale, in charge 
of the longboat, w th six of the c:ew, taking 
f ha' ge myse f of the lifeboat, in which were Mrs. 
Thomas and our son, the second mate, carpenter, 
sailmaker, steward, and ten seamen—seventeen 
souls in all. When I stepped into the lifeboat 
the water was up to my knees, for the Koat 
was leaking as a result of her planks having been 
strained. 

We pushed off and pulled away, and when 
we last saw our gallant ship through the darkness 
she appeared like a 
huge livmg thing 
struggling for life, 
rolling and pitching 
violently, with her 
decks aft nearly 
awash. One of my 
last acts before leav- 
ing her was to shoot 
a live pig which we 
had on board, and 
also kill a number of 
fowls we carried. As 
a matter of fact, we 
only got away in the 
nick of time ; if we 
had left it a little 
later, I am convinced 
we should all have 
gone down with the 
vessel. 

In the lifeboat I 
had placed two kegs 
of water and enough 
bread for ten or 
twelve days, as well 
as a case of tinned 
meat. Similar pro- 
visions had been 
placed in the long- 


boat. My idea was to make for the Falkland 
Islands, about a hundred and eighty miles away, 
the nearest point of land. Although I was fully 
alive to the dangers of our position, for we were 
in open boats, and leaky at that, in one of the 
stormiest regions in the world, where it is also 
bitterly cold in mid-winter, I expected to pull 
through all right. 

It soon dawned upon us, however, that another 
gale was springing up. By nine o’clock that night 
it was blowing a hurricane and the sea was 
running literally mountains high. It was im- 
possible to make any progress, and so I ordered 
the boats to heave to with sea-anchors to which 
were attached bags full of oil. In the darkness 
we lost sight of the longboat, but expected to 
see it next morning, as I had given orders that 
the boats were to keep together. When morning 
dawned, however, after a most miserable and 
anxious night, the mate’s boat was nowhere to 
be seen. We scanned the horizon in every 
direction and speculated as to what had become 
of our companions, surmising all sorts of things. 
First of all we thought that they had been picked 
up by some passing ship, but finally came reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that their frail craft had 
been capsized in the storm and all of them 
drowned. Probably their boat drifted some 
distance away from us before the catastrophe 
happened, and any 
cries for help would 
have been inaudible 
amid the roar of the 
storm. 

Needless to say, 
this tragedy saddened 
and Sspirited us 
beyond description. 
We were now left to 
fight for our lives 
alone, and a ^im 
fight it was destined 
to be—against 
hunger and thirst, 
mountainous seas, 
and the freezing, 
numbing cold. Snow 
was now falling, ac- 
companied by sting- 
ing showers of hail, 
and we were all wet 
through to the skin, 
despite heavy cloth- 
ing, oilskins, and top- 
boots. Indeed, it is 
nothing short of 
miraculous that we 
did not all perish the 
first night, huddled 



Mr. W. A. Gale, tbe mate, who wa8 drowned. totfether with six other 
members of the crcw, owin< to the foanderinf of the longboat 
From a Pkotograpk, 






up as we were in the icy flood rushing 
hither and thither in the bottom of the 
labouring boat. The sun had hardly 
risen, however, before our troubles were tem- 
porarily forgotten, for we caught sight of a big 
four-masted barque running before the wind 
under topsails and foresail. ‘A blanket was 
quickly hoisted as a distress signal, and all 
hands raised a shout. The men got very excited, 
seeing help so close, and worked themselves up 
into such a frenzied state that I was compelled 
to remonstrate with them, pointing out that if 
they acted so foolishly the disappointment, if 
we should not happen to be seen, would o ly 
tell upon them. 

The barque drew steadily nearer, till she 
was only about a mile distant, and we could 
plainly see her men aloft getting in the upper 
topsails. We shouted our loudest, waved our 
garments, and generally acted like madmen. 


but the big vessel passed on unheeding. It is 
only charitable to suppose that we were not seen ; 
anyway, the barque gradually drew away and 
was lost to view. 

Bitterly disappointed at this blow to our hopes, 
worn out with toil, and suffering keenly from the 
cold, most of the men sank into a semi-conscious 
state, from which three of them never rallied. 
The horrors of the next few days can be better 
imagined than described. At dusk, while it 
was still blowing a whole gale of wind, with a 
terrible sea running, we all began to suffef from 
delusions, apparently caused by the intense 
cold. I was at the steering-oar at the time, 
where I had been since we left the ship on the 
previous day; I stuck to this post for a whole 
week, with the exception of a few hours’ respite. 
A remarkable fact about these delusions is that 
one and all of us imagined we saw the same 
things at the same time. At first we thought 
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we were aii saie un uur siup. i iic &a,u- 
maker remarked, gravely : “ I am going to the 
galley for my coffee ” ; another man said he 
was going for a walk on deck to take the stifE- 
ness out of his legs. Then we thought we saw 
a long white building close to the starboard side 
of the boat. 

One of the articles which we had been using 
to bale out the water was a white enamel basin, 
about twelve inches in diameter. Presently 
the second officer called out to me: “ Look at 
this basin, captain,” he said. “ What a monster, 
isn’t it ? ” As a matter of fact, I had noticed 
it before he spoke, and it seemed to me to be 
some three feet in diameter instead of one; it 
appeared to my disordered imagination 
immense white tub. A little later the 
officer touched me and said, “ Look at that 




e of the members 




man’s face ! ” 
of the crew. 
to be three 
drew my wi 
glanced up i 

while she informed me that my own had grown 
to four or five times its usual size. In the same 
way we imagined we saw a lot of other strange 
i, roads, and so on. 
t it very strange that we 
1 these delusions after 
ome twenty-four hours’ 
noticed exposure in an open boat, bitter though the 

puTrmyTeTftogeth 

is of our position. 
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deep, after removing their oilskins, which 
were wrapped around Mrs. Thomas and our 
little son, who lay, more dead than alive, in 
the bottom of the boat, half buried in water, 
which washed this way and that with the move- 
ment of the boat. A native of Holyhead, who 
assisted in heaving the bodies of our unfortunate 
comrades overboard, remarked : “ My word ! 
what an easy way of dying—being frozen to 
death I I hope we shall all go like that, if we 
are to die.” Little did the poor fellow think, when 
he uttered those words, that he was doomed to 
suffer for six days longer and then die miserably 
in the bottom of the boat, with the icy-cold water 
washing over him ! 

When Wednesday moming dawned we were, 
indeed, in a sad and sorry plight. Our bread 
had become soaked with sea water, and was 
like so much pulp. Our stomachs turned against 
the horrible stuff, as it only made us sick to 
eat it. Our stock of water also was getting 
very low. Unfortunately, one keg had been 
consumed during the ñrst night—a fact I only 
discovered next day. It must be remembered 
that all the time I was steering the men were 
busy baling out the water with any receptacle 
they could get hold of, and during these opera- 
tions they drank the water, unknown to me. 
When I discovered this I took the remaining 
keg and placed it at my feet, doling it out after- 
wards a cupful at a time twice a day. As a 
final'piece of ill-luck, we had been compelled 
to throw our case of tinned meat overboard 
to lighten our over-burdened craft in the heavy 
seas. The spare oars were also got rid of in 
the same way, and several other articles as 
well. I am convinced that if the three men 
who had died had lived, our boat would have 
sunk under our weight. 

At eight o’clock on the Wednesday I was 
washed clean overboard from my post at the 
steering - oar. A tremendous gale was still 
raging, and there was a particularly heavy sea. 
Fortunately the boat had no headway at the 
time, as it had been hove-to, and was merely 
kept head-on to the sea with the oar in question. 
The sailmaker made a rush toward the oar 
immediately he saw what had happened, for 
it was very important that the boat should be 
kept bows on to the great waves that were 
running, or else it would have capsized. 

As for me, the next sea that came along 
nearly threw the boat on top of me, but 
fortunately I managed to get my arm over the 
gunwale and the other arm through the life- 
line. My hands were too badly frost-bitten for 
me to hang on by them, and at this critical 
moment they proved absolutely useless to me. 

All the crew, too, were in the .same cruel 


predicament—their hands frost-bitten, swollen 
out like puddings, black as ink, and so numbed 
and devoid of feeling that they could make no 
use of them. When they baled out tfie water 
they had to use their ivrists. None of them 
stirred to help me into the boat; they were so 
numbed and exhausted that they could hardly 
move. My wife and the second officer, however, 
appealed to them to make the effort, saying that 
unless I was saved we should never get ashore. 
I knew I could not hold on much longer, and 
was fast losing consciousness. I had my 
heavy top-boots on, my wet clothes were literally 
frozen to my limbs, and I felt as if I were being 
dragged down. 

But my men, after my wife’s appeal, gallantly 
came to my rescue, and by superhuman efforts 
managed to get me into the boat by clutching 
hold of me with their teeth and arms. Once 
inboard, they placed me, face downwards, on 
the oars until I recovered from the shock. 
The second officer was delighted when he saw 
that I was safe, and remarked that it was 
a good omen, and that he was now sure we 
should reach land in safety. 

As soon as I had recovered from my immersion 
I resumed duty at the steering - oar. About 
noon misfortune again befell us, for A.B. Kanie- 
gisser died, and just before dusk we managed, 
with great difficulty, to slide his body over the 
side of the boat into the water. 

At about midnight of the same day A.B. 
Joseph Smith died, and at daylight on Thursday 
this, the fifth body, was consigned to the deep. 
The weather had now moderated considerably, 
fortunately for us, and it kept fairly fine until 
that night, when once again it began to blow 
a tremendous gale from the north-west, with 
a terrific sea, which continued until some time 
in the afternoon of the following day, when the 
wind veered round suddenly to the south-west 
in a heavy squall. The wind bicw much harder 
after shifting to the south-west, rising at times 
to a hurricane force, and the sudden shift of 
wind was also responsible for a fearful cross sea, 
making it difficult for our little boat to live. 
Some time during Friday night the gale 
moderated a lot, and by four o’clock on Saturday 
morning the wind had dropped to such an 
extent that we were enabled for the first time 
to set a small jib on our craft. 

At dawn on Saturday we sighted land right 
ahead of us, my wife being the first to see it. 
This gave us fresh courage, and we thought our 
sufferings—we had now spent six days in the 
boat, practically without food—would soon be 
at an end. I thought it was the Falklands, 
and in consequence took in the jib, and waited 
until daylight before attempting a landing. 



Then, to my sorrow, I discovered that it was the 
uninhabited Beauchenes Islands, about thirty 
miles south of the Falklands. We were bitterly 
disappointed, needless to say, but set sail at once 
and made for the Falklands, and no one can 
imagine our jubilation when, about noon, we 
sighted our goal. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we landed 
on a part of the East Falklands, in a beautiful 
creek. Surely now, we thought, we should find 
succour, and our trials would be over. We were 
all suffering terribly for want of water, our last 
keg being now exhausted, despite the fact that 


we had reduced the ration to less than half a 
cup a day. Some of the seamen were in a fearful 
condition, their swollen tongues hanging out 
nearly to the chin. 

The ground where we landed was covered with 
snow, and we fell upon our knees and commenced 
sucking it, but unfortunately it turned every one 
of us sick. Then we discovered a pool of brackish 
water, which we greedily drank. Finally we fell 
down, on the snow, utterly exhausted, and 
remained there all night. 

At daylight on Sunday, accompanied by the 
carpenter, the strongest man in the party. 
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I went inland to look for help, as I knew we could 
not hold out much longer, and none of the others 
were fit to travel. It was an exceedingly trying 
journey over the rocky ground, and more often 
than not we had to crawl over the rough boulders 
on our hands and knees, our feet being so 
numbed that we could not walk properly. 
After peat physical sufferings we covered about 
five miles, when it was made plain to us that 
misfortune was still dogging us. We were on an 
uninhabited part of the Falklands, where no 
succour could be hoped for. 

We returned to our companions about noon 
and reported the non-success of our mission. 
Their disappointment was intense. I had left 
my wife and child in a very perilous condition, 
and I should not have been at all surprised to 
have found them dead when I retumed. Thank 
Heaven ! they were still alive, but so badly frost- 
bitten and ill that they were absolutely helpless. 
The sight of them wrung my heart, but I could 
do nothing to alleviate their sufferings. 

About two o’clock that afternoon we detected 
a small coaster in the offing, hull down, and I 
decided to try to catch her. We at once made 
preparations to embark, but unfortunately we 
were very much hampered on account of our 
weak condition. One poor fellow, who was 
nearly dead, we had to lift bodily into the boat, 
using our teeth and arms to do so. He appealed 
to me to let him lie and die where he was. “ If 
your heart is not frozen and you have one spark 
of sympathy in you, you will let me die where I 
am, captain,” he moaned. Removing him, in 
his terrible plight, was simply torture, but I 
could not let him remain behind. This man 
was the poor fellow who had remarked that 
being frozen to death was an easy way of 
dying. 

Over an hour elapsed between the time we 
first saw the vessel and when we were ready to 
put off. Night was fast coming on, and in addi- 
tion the sky presented a wild and terrifying 
appearance, heralding the approach of another 
storm. The wind was now blowing off the land 
and we made good pro^ess towards the distant 
sail. But fate was against us once more : after 
sailing right out to sea for about an hour we 
found it impossible to overtake the vessel, and 
had to abandon the effort. Worn out with 
toil, hunger, and thirst, we now began to feel the 
effects of the brackish water we had drunk and 
the snow we had eaten. Some of the men pre- 
sented a terrifying appearance, foaming at the 
mouth like mad dogs. 

The wind was now fast increasing and the sea 
rapidly rising. We were from six to eight miles 
from the shore, and it was desirable to get back 
to land again. As already stated, the wind was 


blowing off the shore, necessitating the use of 
the oars instead of the sail for the return journey. 
When I ordered, “Out oars and pull forthe shore,” 
the men, with the little energy they had left, 
put out the oars, but failed to pull, having no 
feeling whatever in their hands, which had by 
this time swollen to 'three and four times their 
normal size. However, they gallantly and 
pluckily did their best witb their arms, being 
fully alive to the danger we were in, for the fast- 
increasing wind threatened to drive us right out 
to sea again. 

After some time it became clear we were mak- 
ingho headway—were not even holding our own. 
■Very soon the men became utterly exhausted; 
they could do no more. Dropping their oars, 
they fell back one by one, completely played 

Our little craft was now leaking badly as tbe 
result of having been buffeted about for so many 
days. All Sunday night we were shipping water, 
and every moment I thought the boat would sink 
under us. We were kept busy baling all through 
the night, my poor lads holding the balers as 
best they could with their wrists and teeth. 
When morning dawned things did not improve ; 
if anything they became worse, and I felt certain 
this must be our last day. We had now been 
battling against fearful odds for eight days, and 
I felt the end must be near—and the sooner it 
came the better, I thought. I had reached the 
limit of human resistance. Then, as I glanced 
at my men, haggard and worn, their eyes pro- 
truding from their sockets and their tongues 
hanging out of their mouths, and at my poor 
wife and child lying helpless in the water in the 
bottom of our craft, a revulsion of feeling swept 
over me. I realized that all of them were looking 
to me to pull them through, and I made up my 
mind to fight to the last. 

At about two o’clock that morning the sail- 
maker reported to me at the steering-oar that 
Roberts, the native of Holyhead, was dead. This 
was the poor fellow who had appealed to me to 
let him die on the beach. It was now blowing 
a whole gale, with squalls of hurricane force. I 
did not know from what direction it was blowing 
at the time, as the glass of the compass had been 
broken to pieces through being washed about in 
the boat when she shipped a huge sea. I was 
under the impression that the gale was still 
blowing from the land, and I think none of us 
ever expected to see the shore again. The 
wind, however, had providentially changed 
round during the night, and shortly after day- 
light we found, to our' intense delight, that, 
instead of being out of sight of land, we were only 
three or four miles from it. We were, never- 
theless, in a very critical situation, lying helpless 
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could land safely. 
almost looked as if, t 
the last moment, afte 
spending so many ter 
rible days and enduring 
such hardships, we 
should be lost just as a 
haven of refuge came 
in sight. The coast here 

studded with dangerous 
rocks. It is bad enough 
to manoeuvre a small 
boat among them in a 
calm sea with a fresh 
crew, but we had no 
strength left, and were 
absolutely at the mercy 
of the wind and waves. 
Presently we were 
driven close in shore, 
and I ordered out the 
oars, though I knew 
the men had little 
strength left to manipu- 
late them. By this time 
we had luckily been seen 
Sully, the light- 
at Cape Pem- 
a small 
creek, known as the Gulch, at 
the base of the cliffs on which 
the’ lighthouse stood, and 
steered for it. I afterwards 
learned that this is the spot 
where provisions for the light- 
house-men are landed. There 
was a big sea running and a 
particularly heavy swell. A 
big wave caught us and landed 
us upon a shoal, where we 
were'nearly swamped, but a 
second wave carried us over 
this reef and deposited the 
boat right against the rock 
wherethe lighthouse-men land. 
At that moment one of the 
keepers jumped into our craft 
and quickly made it fast, and 
then he and his assistant 
dragged us out of the boat, 
one at a time, as opportunity 
occurred. 

The brave lighthouse- 
keepers worked hard and took 
many risks before they deposi- 
ted us safely on the shore. 
Then they carried us bodily— 
we could not stand, let alone 


In a httle open boat on 
a lee-shore—the coast of 
one of the rockiest 
regions in the world. 

Every seaman who is 
acquainted with this 
locality knows full well 
how it can blow from 
the south there, and 
what the sea is like at 
such times. We were 
now faced with a terrible 
alternative : either to 
drift ashore before the 
raging gale on to the 
cruel rocks, or set sail 
and try to weather a 
point of land about 
fifteen m i 1 e s a w a y, 
where we i hould get a 
little shelter from the 
wind and raging sea. I 
chose the latter course. 

The question now was 
how to put up the mast 
and set the sail. There 
was no time to lose, as 
the little boat was fast 
drifting towards the rocky 
shore. We were all so weak 
that we could not even move 
the mast, let alone set it up. 
Then a happy thought 
occurred to me—to use the 
sprit of the sail as a mast, 
and this saved the situation. 
The boat’s bow was turned 
towards the headland, and 
she began to edge away from 
the danger. When we were 
well under way I decided to 
consign the body of the dead 
seaman in the bottom of the 
boat to the deep. It took 
us nearly an hour to slide 
the corpse over the side, we 
were so weak. This poor 
fellow, like myself, had not 
partaken of a morsel of food 
since we left the ship, over 
a week previously. 

After sailing for some threc 
or four hours we sighted the 
wireless poles of Port Stanley, 
and about noon came into 
view of the lighthouse o' Cape 
Pembroke. The gale was 
still raging, and our difficulty 
was to find a spot where we 
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;—over the roclcs tip to their tower, and we 
«thed a fervent prayer of thankfulness. They 
;k Mrs. Thomas first, and then our little son. 
^ey put us in a big room, lit a blazing fire, 
■d gave us hot coffee to drink and bread and 
iitter to eat. Oh, the delights of the warmth 
nd the good food ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Sully had telephoned to Port 
Stanley, advising the authorities there of the 
rescue and of our sad plight. The govemor at 
once dispatched Dr. Browne, formerly medical 
officer to the Derry Workhouse, with a guide 
to the lighthouse, 
some four and a half 
miles away — not an 
easy journey over the 
rough boulders, with 
the tremendous wind 
that was blowing at 
the time. 

Meanwhile the 
governor ordered the 
Government 1 a u n c h 
Penguin to proceed 
lighthouse. 


ingi 


Nurs 


Whi 

plentiful supply of 
warm clothing and 
blankets, to take us 
back to Port Stanley. 
The doctor cut our 
clothes off with a 
knife, for they had 
literally frozen to our 
poor bodies. My little 
son’s feet had swollen 
to such an extent that 
they had burst 
through his boots. 



and when the doctor had cut away the leather 
he remarked that, it would be necessary to 
amputate his feet, as he feared blood-poison- 
ing. He would do that in the morning, he 
added. To our great delight, circulation 
retumed during the night, and the little 
chap’s feet were saved. 

As soon as we had been dressed in warm 
clothing and wrapped in blankets, we were 


carried down to the launch, and at half-past 
eleven that night were put to bed in the Victoria 
Cottage Home at Port Stanley. Unfortunately, 
despite the care and attention that was given 
them, two men died 'in the hospital. We all 
remained in the hospital several weeks, and our 
sufferings were terrible. Two poor fellows, 
William Summers and G. Ostertram, had to 
have all their toes amputated, and others had 
to have fingers and toes removed to prevent 
blood-poisoning as a result of the frost-bites. 
Everyone was very kind to us at Port Stanley, 
and did their best 
for us, and we shall 
ever feel grateful to 
them. 

After we had be- 
come convalescent we 
returned home by the 
steamer Oropesa to 
Liverpool. They had 
to carry Mrs. Thomas 
and my little son 
aboard, and my wife 
remained in bed for 
another three weeks. 
I walked to the 
steamer on crutches, 
being unable even 
then to use my feet 
and legs owing to 
the frost-bites, while 
not till my little 
son reached Liverpool 
was he able to put 
his feet to the ground 
and walk. 

A Board of Trade 
inquiry was held to 
inquire into the loss 
was complete!y exonerated 
, anij congratulated upon 
our wonderful and miraculous escape. I 
am glad to say my brave wife completely 
recovered,' and two months after our landing 
presented me with a daughter. I doubt whether 
any woman has ever experienced and survived 
such a terrible ordeal as she was, unfortunately, 
called upon to pass through. 


to. by F. Duryea, Port 










’TWIXT THE MATTERHORN 
AND MONT BLANC. 


Some Guideless Cli 
Adventures. 

By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 


Another of Mr. Abraham’s fascinating mountaineering 
this time dealing witb some exciting climbs in a nev 
playground. The aathor illustrates his narrati 
very remarkable photographs. 

1 N>h'ese days Alpine travel has become 
•'a popular craze, yet none but the 
mountaineer who leaves railways and 
beaten tracks far behind can appre- 
ciate the real pleasures of the Alps. 

It is a revelation of a new world to penetrate into 
the vast solitudes of the everlasting snows; to 
wrestle with grim crags and finally stand on some 
towering summit overlooking scenes of such 
beauty and magnificence that to attempt descrip- 
tion seems almost sacfilege. 

As the years go by 'it is becoming more and 
more difficult to get away from the ‘ madding 
crowd,”and placesthat were once almost unknown 
are now spoilt by crowds of tourists. Still, for 
the mountain enthusiast there are many valleys 
almost untouched by the onset of modern 
civilization, though the ubiquitous Swiss 
hotel manager soon appears in promising 
climbing resorts and his patrons are 
usually not uncivilized enough to refuse 
the comforts he offers. In the long, 
secluded valleys that cut deep into that 
veritable sea of mountains ‘twixt the 
Matterhorn and Mont Blanc there are 
many ideal retreats for the lover of 
mountain solitude. Of these the most 
beautiful is the "Val d’Herens, with its 
lofty upper branch containing the 
weather-beaten cMleis and large, com- 
fortable hotels of Arolla. 

It was a midsummer morning when 
a party of four of us, bound for Arolla, 
left the Simplon express at Sion, in the 
Rhone Valley. Here we chartered a pre- 
historic - looking vehicle, fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and with a horse to 
match, to carry luggage and climbers 
up into the heart of the mountains. 

First of all we walked up a long hilJ 


bing 
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nearly two thou- 
sand feet in height, 
which led out of the 
Rhone Valley and 
up into the more 
level and loftier 
Val d’H rens. 

Now we partook 
of the discomforts 
ir carriage. 
The apology for a 
road trended gently 
upwards along the 
right-hand side of 
fhe liaTrow vall c y . 
High up above us 
vegetation 
clung sparsely 
to bold, rocky 
buttresses ; a 
thousand feet 
below us the 
torrent roared 
andtimndered, 
now hidden 


screen of greenery, anon f'ashing out into 
the junlight amidst the ruin of its weather- 
Ji'iattered retaining walls. It was a disturbing 
experience to be driven along this crumbling 
escarpment in a broken-down, rope-harnessed 
vehicle whose wobbling wheels wandered 
xperilously near the edge of the abyss. There 
w^e terrific glimpses of the quickest way 
doWn iñto the thousand-foot gulf, but familiarity 
had bred contempt in our Jehu, and he attempted 
to comfort us by stating that nobody had yet 
fallen quite so far as the torrent. This was not 
exactly reassuring; the same may be said of his 
indication of a certain damaged tree far 
below, where a faHipg carriage and its occu- 
p'airts once hung suspended over the gulf. 
However, in the early xyening we reached 
Evolena safely, and gazed with pleasure on 
the great peaks looming grandly 
in the twilight above pine- 
sheltered chllets and a welcome 
hotel. 

Early next morning, with 
our luggage on mule-back, we 
walked up a still higher branch 
valley to Arolla, and on the 
way scrambled up to the right 
of the track to climb the Dent 
de Satarma. The ascent of 
this aggressive-looking pinnacle 
proved somewhat of a gym- 
nastic feat, and on the upper 
part the situation was distinctly 
thrilling because of 
the scarcity of hand 
and foot holds. The 
great cliff on the 
right slanted down 
fearsomely. One’s 
eye, on the down- 
ward glance for a 
foothold, saw no- 
thing but an inch- 
wide ledge; below 
it, beyond a thou- 
sand feet of space, 
lay the tiny ch'.lels 
of Satarma basking 
amidst sunny 
pastures. It was 
the first climb of the 
holiday, and there 
was a tendency to 
cling almost too 
carefully to the 
small handholds, 
which were only just 
large enough to 
make one realize 
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that he had a life to lose. The descent proved 
easier than expected, and then we scrambled ■■ 
down across the slopes, to finally reach Arolla 
late in the afternoon. 

The pine-encircled little village is situated 
nearly seven thousand feet above sea-level, with 
splendid peaks on every hand. It is an ideal spot 
for guideless climbing. The Ai^illes Rouges, 
the Dents des Veisivi, and the Aiguille de la Za 
are the grandest rock-peaks; whilst of snow- 
climbs, the Pigne d’Arolla, twelve thousand 
four hundred and seventy-one feet high, and the 
loftiest Arolla mountain, ranks as favourite, 
with Mont Collon a good second. Next 
morning we began our guideless raid on these 
heights. 

It was shortly after dawn, and Arolla was • . 
four hours’ journey below. All round us was 
mist, nothing but mist, white and impenetrable. 
The only solid bit of visible world to which we 
clung was a few vertical feet of the Petite Dent 
de Veisivi. Two thousand feet of perpendicu- 
larity lay below ; this much we knew after hours 
of fierce fighting with the force of gravitation. 
Above, all was unknown—a mist-wreathed 
mystery; yet somewhere overhead the narrow 


roek ridge to which we clung must end near 
the shapely summit spire. 

Upward again we mounted, no sound but that of 
human exertioh breaking the stillness of the vast 
hidden abysses. At last the sharp nose of the 
ridge, a veritable highway, gave way to shattered 
rocks and, consequently, less certainty of the 
route. Half an hour later we seemed hopelessly 
lost on the great cliff. An impending bulge of 
unassailable precipice overshadowed me after I 
had fought my way inch by inch up the vertical 
cliff; to the left or right there was no escape. 
It was a lonely feeling to hang thus suspended 
amidst misty nothingness, with friends fifty 
feet belpw and helpless to aid. The rope which 
swung downwards from my waist seemed my 
only connection with the world present, and so 
ptecarious was my holding that a careless tug 
would have landed me into the world to come. 
However, a descent at a rational speed was the 
only resource, and this was achieved after many 
anxiotis moments. The rope, hitched over a 
friendly outstanding spike of rock, ensured 
comparative safety at the worst part. 

Meanwhile the mist had been gradually 
vanishing. Now it swept aside like a huge white 
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curtain, and mountains of a thousand forms 
stood out sharp and clear, gleaming in brilliant 
sunshine and flecked with wisps of fleeting 
vapour. But most interesting of all was a 
broad ledge slanting to the right about twenty 
feet below where we were foregathered. This 
proved the key t6 success. We traversed it 
carefully and ahnost breathlessly at one impend- 
ing spot, for the place was recognized as the 
scene of the terrible disaster to the Hopkinson 
family a few years ago. The exact cause of the 
disaster will never be known, because the whole 
party perished, including Dr. John Hopkinson, 
his son, and two daughters. When the bodies 
were found at the base of the two-thousand-foot 
precipice the rope was intact between them. It 
seemed that the younger man of the party had 
been allowed to lead, and' his sister came second. 
With such a frail follower a slip on the leader’s 


part could not be checked, and so proved 
disastrous to all. 

And now the huge black jaws of the great 
gully yawned below ,us as though awaiting more 
victims; but forewarned is forearmed, and every 
precaution was adopted. Then, after passing 
across the face, an icy chimney was entered 
where the frozen covering had to be cleared off 
every hand and foot hold with an ice-axe. Half 
an hour later, from the tapering summit, we 
were greeting many old friends amongst the 
glorious array of Alpine giants. The Matterhorn 
was there on our left, capped with his midday 
cloud, and some of the Mont Blanc range rose 
dimly away to the right, with hundreds of 
lesser but more interesting peaks between. 

Only one place gave us trouble during the 
descent, and here our leader became stranded 
on an ice-slope covered with loose snow that had 
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melted in the sun. The startling “ swish ! ” 
as the snow slid off the ice, carrying our com- 
panions with it, was sufficient warning for our 
watchful second climber to give a timely haul 
on the rope. From this small beginning a great 
avalanche was formed, and its augmented 
thundering down the vast precipice beneath us 
on to the snowfield reminded us of our fate had 
there been naught but unpreparedness for the 
venture. Steps in the bare ice-slope had now to 


be cut with the ice-axe, and after regaining the 
easy rocks we scrambled quickly down them to 
the long snow-slope below the peak. Here we 
sat down, one behind the other, and, each 
clutching the man in front round the waist, 
glissaded at tremendous speed down a thousand 
feet or more to the level snows within sound of 
the tinkling bfells on the Alpe Zarmine above 

The next climb was over the snowy Pigne 
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d’Arolla, on a hot day of cloudless beauty. Yet the 
earliest morning hours were bitterly cold, because a start 
was made about one a.m., in order that the snow might 
found in a hard, frozen condition for the ascent. We 
devoutly hoped there would be no hitch in the sunrise 
that morning; nor was there. An hour after the sun 
had appeared in a glare of golden splendour we were 
yeaming for shade on the white, pitiless, everlasting 
snow-slopes. Hour after hour we trudged up the huge 
clabaster dome, the only break in the perspiring monotony 
coming when the weight of the heavier members 
of the party made them suddenly break through 
the hard crust of snow. 

At one point some striking crevasses with 
overhanging upper lips had to be negotiated in 
gaining the summit ridge. In one particular 
instance our leader had to mount on the shoulders 
of the second climber before he could establish 
himself above the overhanging lip of ice. The 
last man of the party, who was conveying the 
heavy luggage, performed some amusing dangling 
feats here. He had no friendly shoulder to stand 
upon, so he eventually stood on his head under 
the overhanging lip of the crevasse, 
the while we hauled him up feet first. 
The misadventure came about through 
our pulling him up on the rope too 
suddenly until he became jammed 
under the impending ice. His muffled 
shouts were understood to mean more 
“ haul,” and until he was able to kick 
backwards from the ice the position 
must have been a warm one, judging 
from the heated remarks that followed. 
The summit was gained shortly after- 
wards, and while we lingered, on 
photography intent, the hero of the 
crevasse consoled himself with the 
contents of a suspicious - looking 
bottle. 

Uncertain weather now set in, and 
only expeditions at low levels could 
be made. Mont Collon was unsuccess- 
fully challenged in a snowstorm, but 
the gruflf old monster began a can- 
nonade of avalanches that eventually 
chased us valley-wards. The Aiguilles 
Rouges proved a magnificent rock- 
climb, and an exciting day was spent 
traversing the many pinnacles which 
led to the summit. The icy conditions 
made success uncertain until the very 
last, and we were constantly forced 
on to the difficult rocks on the sunny 
side of the peak, where an ascent of 
a dangerous chimney took toll of our 
rock-shattered garments. Then an 
Scalint the Aiguille de la Za on the «teep loiver slaha. jcy wind On the Summit almoSt blew 

From a pkoto. fy Messrs. Abraham, Kesrmek. through us and spoiled the enjoyment 
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of the crovvning prospect. Finally, a vvhirling 
snow-shower hastened the descent. 

A few days later we started out for the most 
famous and interesting of the Arolla peaks, the 
Aiguille de la Za. It was to be o r last climb, 
and after its achievement arrangements were 
made to continue across the glacier pass of the 
Col d’H.'rens to Zermatt, where the railway and 
our luggage would be joined. The weather was 
perfect as we set forth for the Bertol Hut, where 
the night en route had to be spent. Old Sol 
scorched us unmercifully, and, owing to the late 
start, the conditions above the snow-line proved 
absolutely sloppy. There were several snow- 
covered crevasses to negotiate, and our heavy 
porter, with a great Igad of luggage on his back, 
unintentionally explored the interior of one of 
these. He fell through the soft snow so sud- 
denly that two of us were nearly pulled alon; 
with him into the chilly depths of the glacier. 
Being next on the rope, I involuntarily had an 
appalling view into the blue-black depths of the 
crevasse where the unfortunate porter dangled, 
yelling for help and, sad to relate, swearing 
volubly in German, French, and English. His 
rescue proved somewhat difficult, but, by lowering 


a spare rope, on which he was able to pull, and 
all hoisting with a mighty heave on the rope 
around his waist, we landed him safe but sore 
out of his trying position. 

After continuous floundering through the soft 
snow we reached the hut in a soaked condition, 
so we hung our wet garments out to dry on the 
hot rocks and took a prolbnged sun-bath in our 
“ birthday clothes.” The rest of the afternoon 
was spent in photography and enjoyment of the 
magnificent views around the hut. The Bertol 
Cabane,j give it its full tith, is the second loftiest 
hut in S^.itzerland, being situated eleven thou- 
sand onc Imndred and fifty-five feet above sea- 
level. It is perched on a small island of rock 
which p)eeps out of the biggest glacier system 
in the Alps. 

'We were astir at two a.m. next morning, and 
gazed somewhat disconsolately on the black, 
mist-shrouded solitudes; but the barometer 
continued to rise and our spirits followed its 
example. Half an hour later we had disposed 
of breakfast by lantern light, and clambered 
down the rope which had been placed to 
facilitate the descent from the hut to the glacier. 
The compass bearings had been carefully taken 
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the previous evening, so, after roping together, 
we set off confidently.across the v^^t, trackless 
snowfield, which was now frozen hard and 
firm. 

In a short time we reached the base of an 
intervening ridge of rock, and in the dense gloom 
scrambled up a large, snow-filled gully, where 
the dislodgment of some loose rocks kept the 
tail end of the party very much alive, to judge 
from the vigorous wagging of their tongues. 
Ere long we emerged on the higher snowfield, 
and a weird, greyish light augured the approach 
of dawn. Onwards and upwards we trudged, 
skirting the edges of black, fearsome crevasses, 
and at times taking flying leaps across the 
narrower rifts—a somewhat eerie proceeding in 
the uncertain light. Just when a heated dis- 
cussion was in progress as to our whereabouts, 
rays of pale sunlight filtered through the mist, 
and with astounding suddenness the great cloud 
curtain sank downwards, and our wondrous 
surroundings were revealed in the new 
glory. 

Straight ahead and apparently close at hand, 
our objective, the Aiguille de la Za, rose like a 
huge church spire, its weathered, slabby sides 
slanting upwards to a slender, mist-wreathed 
summit in a way that appealed irresistibly to 
our rock-climbing instincts. Away to the right, 
and behind us, the scene was so magnificent 
that adequate description is impossible. The 
Dent Blanche reared itself like a great black 
monster in the track of the rising sun, and fleecy 
wisps of mist hovered gracefully over the fields 
of everlasting snow, with the unmistakable peak 
of the Matterhorn now and again pushing its 
tapering crest through the vanishrng clouds. 
Far away beyond stretched a veritable sea of 
mountains. For several minutes we gazed 
speechless on the sight. 

After a short second breakfast we scrambled 
up to the great cock’s-comb-like ridge which rose 
above us and evidently led to the actual base of 
the Aiguille. On arrival, we found the crest of 
the ridge narrow enough to require considerable 
care and attention. There was a fine sense of 
lofty exhilaration as we slowly climbed and 
crawled along the rocky ridge-pole of the moun- 
tain, with the sunny precipice on the one hand 
and on the other the deep, dark abysses of the 
Arolla Valley, where night still lingered. Filmy 
clouds floated lazily upwards, and now and again 
the “Spectre of theBrocken’’ flickered faintly 
amidst the vapour. But these wonderful effects 
were soon forgotten in the excitement of the 
ascent. The last five hundred feet of the Aiguille 
were almost vertical, and the small hand and 
foot holds were often masked in ice. Up, up we 
went, now gripping the narrow ridge, with its 


knife-like edge, now wrestling with some over- 
hanging buttress or clinging affectionately to 
the great exposed precipice, with thousands of 
feet of airy space between us and the tiny chalets 
of Arolla far below. 

The ascent of the final section was enlivened 
by a stirring incident. I had reached the shat- 
tered rocks close to the summit cairn and was 
carefully taking in the rope, whilst the second 
climber picked his way slowly up the steep 
precipice. Suddenly there was a surprised cry 
of warning, and at the same moment I felt a 
violent pull on the rope. Fortunately this was 
minimized by the friction of the rocks over 
which the life-line—life-line in the truest sense 
of the word—passed, and I was able to peer over 
the edge at the cause of the trouble. There my 
friend hung, practically in space, with a great 
mass of rock tilted forward from the cliff resting 
on his shoulders and arms ! He clung to the 
mass with the strength of desperation, for our 
two friends directly below were in dire peril. 
They quickly realized that absence of body is 
just as useful as presence of mind in such a 
dilemma as this, and, without stopping to argue 
the point, they moved along a narrow ledge to 
the left, out of the line of fire. Then our long- 
suffering companion let loose the piece of the 
Aiguille. It went crashing down upon the very 
ledges they had recently vacated, to disappear 
finally over the great precipice, whence arose the 
tumultuous roar of the descending dibris. 

When we had recovered our equilibrium after 
this narrow escape we scrambled steadily up- 
wards and foregathered on the summit. The 
view was somewhat spoiled by the clouds, which 
increased rapidly with the warmth of the morn— 
ing sun. Now and again the peak of the Matter- 
horn thrust its cruel-looking crest through the 
vapour, and even more impressive still seemed 
the snowy domes of Mpnt Collon and the Pi^e 
d’ArolIa, when disclosed to our appreciative 
gaze. 

The descent was achieved without incident, 
and in the afternoon we trudged across the vast 
snowfields and over the Col d’H'rens, with the 
tooth-like arete of the Dent Blanche on the left 
and the Dent d’H'rens on the right, while the 
stupendous cliffs of the Matterhorn dominated all 
in magnificence and grandeur. The setting sun 
saw us threading our way though the pine woods 
near the Staffel Alp, and Zermatt, with its 
aggressive smells and signs of civilization, was 
reached before darkness set in. 

Homeward journeys from the Alps are always 
tinged with regret, but happy days live long in 
memory, and the charms of Arolla will surely 
lure us back before very long to its snow-clad 
peaks, shattered ridges, and rocky pinnacles. 
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THE ESCAPE OF 

MANUEL 
GONZALES. 

(By H. H. 



N the Gallega reef, in the harbour 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico, there stands 
an ancient Spanish fortress known 
as the Castle of San Juan de Ulua. 
It is used for the incarceration of 
political prisoners, and down in the depths of 
the reef on which it is built, far below the water- 
line, are a series of terrible cells, where the light 
of day never penetrates. The wretched inmates 
of these stone boxes are forbidden to speak; 
they cannot lie down properly, and they can- 
not stand erect. Though the castle holds some- 
thing like two thousand prisoners, and has been 
used as a jail for hundreds of years, only one 
man has ever been known to make his escape 
to the mainland, for the surrounding channels 
are ceaselessly patrolled, night and day, by 
scores of huge man-eating sharks—more effective 
guardians than bolts and bars and lynx-eyed 
sentries. 

Up and down, inside and outside the reef and 
round its ends, these great sharks swim inces- 
santly. Their high dorsal fins cut the blue 


If there is an impregnable jail in the world, 
it should surely be the grim Castle of San 
Juan de Ulua, situated on an island in the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, Mexico. For four 
hundred years no prisoner ever escaped alive 
to the shore, for, besides its bolts and bars 
and armed guards, the prison possesses a 
set of guardians who never sleep, night or 
day—the terrible man-eating sharks ot the 
surrounding waters., Many men, in the course 

gauntlet of their vigilance, but not till last 
year did one man, Manuel Gonzales, succeed. 

This story tells how he did it. 


waters of the outer sea and the greenish-grey 
tide of the harbour every hour of the night and 
day, and during the four hundred years since 
the corner-stone of the caslillo was laid in 
1528, on the spot where the Spanish conquistador, 
Juan de Grijalva, first landed in Mexico ten 
years before, there is no record of any prisoner 
escaping to the shore until 1912. 

Every man of the countless scores who have 
attempted to escape a living death in this grim 
prison by swimming the three hundred yards 
from the reef to the mainland shore has furnished 
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a meal for some shark, until one Manuel Rojas 
Gonzales dropped into the harbour on the night 
of June zgth, 1912. In fact, the guards of San 
Juan de Ulua are never very anxious to prevent 
a man from making the attempt, so great is 
their confidence in the sharks, especially if the 
would-be fugitive is one whose crime has been 
punished with life imprisonment. If such a 
man “ tries his luck,” it makes one less for the 
guards to watch, and one less for the prison 
commissary to feed—and the commissary is con- 
trolled by contract, so that the fewer the prisoners 
the more money the contractor makes. 

During the last decade of the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz there was a standing order that any 
prisoner who 
escaped from San 
Juan de Ulua by 
“swimming the 
gauntlet” of the 
lurking sharks 
should not be fired 
on by the guards. 

On the other hand, 
the lucky prisoner 
could present him- 
self at the office of 
the inspector of the 
prison in the city 
of Vera Cruz, 
receive his discharge 
p a p e r s from the 
prison, and there- 
after go free of all 
penalty for any 
crime for which he 
might have been 
imprisoned. 

Nobody, however, 
e V e r claimed the 
amnesty. W h e n 
Francisco I. Madero 
became President of 
Mexicd on Novem- 
ber 6th, 1911, most 



Juan de Ulua were 

released, and this rule conceming escape was 
abolished. 

The prisoners freed by Madero were largely 
adherents of his, who had been imprisoned by 
Porfirio Diaz. Likewise, the cells occupied by 
those prisoners were filled almost immediately 
by men of opposite political belief from Madero, 
yet whom he could not execute because they 
had not openly fought against him. Among 
those so imprisoned was Manuel Rojas Gonzales, 
of Vera Cruz. 


There are three tiers, or floors, of cells in 
San Juan de Ulua. The top tier, on the surface 
of the reef, and surrounded by the high, watch- 
towered wall of the prison, is for minor prisoners 
from the State of Vera (iruz whose sentences 
are light. Occasionally ordinary, non-political 
prisoners are placed in San Juan de Ulua, owing 
to the crowded condition of the mainland 
jails, and these usually get the airier, better- 
lighted cells on the surface of the coral 
barrier. 

Beneath these topmost cells is a second layer 
of rooms, measuring eight by eight feet. They 
are underground, but nevertheless receive 
some light and air from the upper world. 

Under these again 
are the terrible in- 
comunicado cells, six 
by four feet in 
ground measure- 
ment, and scarcely 
five feet in height. 
A man can barely 
lie down in them ; 
he cannot stand 
erect if he be of 
average height. 
They are absolutely 
dark, and the little 
air they get comes 
through long, musty 
corridors, leading 
from the tiers above. 
All this floor of cells 
is below the water- 
line, and the pri- 
soners have con- 
stantly in their ears 
the eternal roar of 
the open sea, pound- 
ing against the reef. 
Green slime and 
moss cover the walls, 
and the average life 
of a prisoner in- 
carcerated in one of 
these incomunicado, 
under-water cells is 
seven years. What solitary confinement in the 
darkness fails to accomplish, the dampness and 
the unvarying cold complete. 

Into one of these dreadful submarine cells 
went Gonzales, when Madero came into power 
in 1911. After him was to come to the same 
prison General Felix Diaz, nephew of Porfirio 
Diaz, and later the conqueror of Madero; but 
Gonzales did not know this, and he did not 
feel like waiting for the overthrow of Madero 
to escape. 
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The distance from the innermost end of the 
reef to the mainland is about a mile, but at 
low tide there is only about three hundred 
yards of this mud-flat over which the water is 
deep enough to float the big sharks. The drop 
into this channel from the walls of San Juan de 
Ulua is sudden, but after the swim across the 
shark-infested channel the balance of the mile 
is easy wading across the mud-flat, the only 
danger being from occasional patches of shifting 
quicksand. 

Gonzales, who had been a man of some import- 
ance in the harbour city, had been over every 
foot of the bay in his launch, and knew it as 
well as his guards knew the prison. He had 
known of the political cells in San Juan de Ulua, 
and he knew why the sharks of Vera Cruz 
harbour are protected by law, but he never 


but they were so well substantiated by witnesses 
whom I had never seen before, and who did not 
even know me, that I knew my fate had been 
sealed by official orders long before I had 
even been arrested. I determined that sudden 
death at the jaws of a shark was preferable 
to years of slow dissolution in the slimy cells 
beneath the sea. 

After the examination I was returned to my 
cell, the last of a long row, running directly 
across the reef. A three-foot wall of stone 
separated me from the roaring, pounding open 
sea. I knew that there was no hope of getting 
through this wall. A box of dynamite would 
scarcely have broken it down, but as I crouched 
in my cell I noticed a tiny slit of light in the top 
of the wall at the end of the corridor. In the 
steel door of my cell was a small opening to 



realized just what excellent guards they were 
until, taken out of his cell to religious services 
in the chapel one Sunday, he saw the big man- 
eaters swimming up ana down through the 
channel. 

Thenceforv/ard let Gonzales, whom I met in 
New Orleans shortly after my expulsion from 
Mexico by the late President Madero, tell his 
own story. 

On that walk to the chapel 1 made up my 
mind that escape was possible. Next day, 
when I was examined on charges of fomenting 
opposition to Madero in Vera Cruz, I saw that 
I was in for a life sentence in the incomunicado 
cells. The charges against me were baseless, 


admit air, so that I should not suffocate, for 
the door was so well fitted into the stone that 
it was practically hermetically sealed when 
closed. 

Through this slit in my steel door came the 
light from the almost equally small slit in the 
wall. As I sat there, my chin on my knees, 
waiting for the evening meal of beans and 
toriillas, the light faded. 

The occupants of the other cells were quiet, 
and above the roar of the sea I heard a steel 
door open somewhere above, and the noise of 
the garbage from the prison kitchen being dumped 
into the sea. Then followed a rushing and a 
splashing and the throwing of heavy bodies 
about, and I knew that the sharks outside the 
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reef had come for their evening meal. I 
heard the monsters only for a short time — 
perhaps half an hour. Then all became 
quiet again, and as I sat there, still waiting 
for my delayed food, an idea struck me. 

If 1 could gain the wall about this time 
— seven o’clock in the evening — the chances 
were that most of the sharks would be out 
of the channel, feeding on the garbage on 
the seaward side. Next day I was taken 
out for another examination at about the 
same hour as on the first day. I had no 
means of knowing the time, and even the 
consolation of smoking was denied me, for 
everything I possessed, 
down to my cigarettes and 
matches, had been taken 
away from me. My watch, 
valued at a hundred and 
fifty dollars, and given me 
by my father, dead some 
years, was seized by the 
inspector of the prison, 
and I suppose he still 

That evening, after the 
dumping of the offal from 
the kitchens, I heard the 
door above me re-open, 
and this time a single and 
heavier splash followed. I 
imagine that it was the 
body of some hapless pri- 
soner being consigned to 
a nameless grave in the 
Gulf of Mexico. This 
sound and its sinister 
meaning only increased 
my desire and determi- 
nation to escape, even 
though it meant death 
in a horrible form. 

Next day I feigned 
sickness, for I knew that 
I should be examined 
again, and I resolved to 
make the examination 
as late as possible. I 
demanded to see a doc- 
tor, and, as final judg- 
ment of guilt and 
sentence to the in- 
comunicado cells had not 
been passed on me, I 
was allowed to see the 
prison physician. 

After prisoners are 

condemned to the in- "I dived he.d-toremo8t ioto the »h.rk.infe«ted chmnDel, - 

comunicado cells they 
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are not allowed to speak to anyone, and if 
they are taken ill they die, for no medical aid 
is allowed them. 

By thus fooling the guards I was able to put 
off the examination until six o’clock. The in- 
spector of the prison returns to his mainland 
home in Vera Cruz promptly at seven o’clock, 
and at seven on this particular evening he 
closed the hearing, announcing that I should 
be examined again at “ some future date,” 
which I took to mean the next day. 

The guards are careless on San Juan de Ulua, 
for rarely does a prisoner try to escape, and 
then he never succeeds. At least, that is what 
I was told both before and during my brief 
imprisonment. We walked to the entrance, 
one guard and myself, of the lower tier of cells. 
This entrance is not far from the channel side 
of the reef—I should say about fifteen feet. 
I was alone with this guard, the other men in 
uniform being occupied in conducting the 
inspector to his launch. My guard was armed 
only with a revolver, which hung at his right 
side, the side on which I was walking. 

“ Now or never,” thought I, and, whipping 
out the guard’s revolver, I struck him with aU 
my strength over the head with the butt of 
the heavy weapon. He fell without a sound, 
and, clearing the intervening space with two 
bounds, I clambered up an interior buttress to 
the wall, and lowered myself to a niche which 
had once been a gun-port in the days when this 
was a fortress. Here I slipped off my shoes 
and my coat, and dived head-foremost into the 
shark-infested channel. 

I am an expert swimmer, and as I shot 
through the thirty feet or more to the water 
I straightened out as much as possible, so as 
to make as little splash as I could when I struck. 
When I felt my hands dividing the water 
I went as deep as I could go, came up almost 
to the surface, and then struck off under water 
at top speed. 

As I swam, and no shark appeared, I seemed 
to gain hope. The feeling of despair and 
depression that had fallen on me in that dreadful 
dungeon gradually left me, and after swimming 
as long as I could underneath I came cautiously 
to the top. 

The sun was down behind the purple peak 
of the beautiful Orizaba, and the sky so shaded 
by ash-coloured clouds that it seemed to merge 
with the slaty hues of the channel. I could see 
that the wall of San Juan de Ulua was lined with 
guards, but I was confident that they could not 
see me. 

Tuming slowly from my back—^the position 
I had assumed to look at my late prison— 
I came almost into collision with a huge sand- 


shark. The moment I saw the white body 
I knew I was in no danger, but nevertheless the 
creature gave me a terrible fright. The shark 
disappeared, evidently as frightened as myself, 
but I realized that for the moment there were 
no man-eaters about, otherwise the sand-shark 
would not have dared to take so leisurely a 
course up the channel, for the tiger of the sea 
is perfectly ready to kill and eat his more 
inoffensive brother whenever occasion offers. 

I must have covered two hundred of the three 
hundred yards of open channel when, with 
a rush that drove me to take a dive almost to 
the bottom, a grey, torpedo-shaped body shot 
past — a man-eating shark going at full speed ! 
The only reason I can think of that he did not 
slash at me with his wicked teeth as he went 
by was that he had eaten just previously and 
was not hungry. As I rose to the surface he 
swung across just over my head, evidently 
hunting for me. I had to come to the top for 
air, and as my head rose above the water of 
the quiet lagoon I heard a chorus of cries from 
the walls of San Juan de Ulua, “ Los tiburones ! 
los tiburones ! ” 

“ The sharks ! the sharks ! ” they cried, and 
I imagine they thought I was as good as done 
for. But I swam on desperately, shouting at 
the shark, making a terrific splashing and kicking 
about. I remember that one of the things 
I yelled at him was a fragment of a charm song 
we learned as children to drive away sharks 
when we were in bathing. I do not suppose 
that did any great amount of good, but it com- 
forted me somewhat, and I have since learned 
all of it over again. 

I swara thus for perhaps seventy yards more, 
with the big man-eater becoming more and more 
daring every moment, until I s^w that he was 
getting ready to make a rush at me. The 
channel was as smooth as a floor, and I could 
see every move the monster made by the 
phosphorescence in l!he waters, which outlined 
him as with fire. I saw him move away, 
and I seemed to feel that this time his rush 
would be in earnest. As he came on I dived, 
instantly and deeply, turned at a right angle, 
and swam desperately for the shore. The shark 
did not follow me, to my great surprise, apd 
when I had held my breath until I could hold it 
no longer I turned upward to the surface. 
To my intense delight my feet struck bottom, 
and I found my head and shoulders were well 
out of water. 

I soon found I had been swimming for the 
last ten or fifteen yards in water in which I could 
have stood up, and so shallow that the shark 
did not dare enter it. About ten yards ahead 
of me was the mud-flat, and I wasted no time 
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in getting to it. Then I ran in a straight line 
to the hills up the coast, where, gaining the 
shelter of the jungle, I was soon among 
friends. 

Provided with a horse and saddle, with clean 
clothing and money, I rode all the way to 
Tampico on horseback, and there took steamer 


for New Orleans, where I have been ever since, 
waiting for an opportunity to retum to my 
wife and children in Vera Cmz. They know 
that I am alive and well, and we shall have 
a joyous reunion now that the overthrow of 
President Madero allows me to return to my 
native land. 
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ments, with wide streets, fine 
buildings, and up-to-date shops. Roads have 
been built, railways opened. and the various 
towns placed in telegraphic communication 
with one another. The cultivation of cotton 
and silk has been introduced, and several mines 
have been opened. Indeed, there are now 
over half a million Japanese settlers in the country 
and all the important official and Government 
posts are held by the energetic sons of Nippon. 
Nevertheless, the moment you get away from 
the purely foreign quarters, you are in old 
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streets, 


.hingis 


the old 

itself, despite its broad 
ts, electric trams, 
: light, and 
modern buildings. The 
Korean still aj 
in public in the cos- 
tume of his ancestors, 
the kaftan - a flovving 
white robe of linen, 
surmounted b y a n 
absurd-looking black 
horsehair t o p - h a t. 
The custom which 
allows the women of 
the upper classes to 
take outdoor exercise 
only at night is still 
observed, though men 


are no longer excluded from the streets 
at such hours, as was the case before the 
coming of the Japanese. The natives still 
worship the god of the mountains, and 
every village and mountain pass boasts 
of its shrine, where sacrifices are offered. 

Near the old city wall the daily market 
is still held, as it has been for centuries 
—surely the most picturesque of all 
Oriental bazaars. Here, upon a bed 
0“^ straw or grass laid upon the bare 
ground, the white-robed Korean mer- 
chant places his wares and then squats 
by the side of them, puffing at his 
long pipe, solemn, grave, and digni- 
fied. The bustle and push associated 
Oriental shopping places is 
is by its absence. You are 
sed to buy, and there is 
about the market that 
inexplainable to Western 
minds. Perhaps it is 
because most of the 
shopping is done 


by men, which custom 
through the seclu- 
of the women to 
their homes. 

Shopping is a very 
grave and solemn task, 
and occupies the master 
of the house the greater 
part of the day. In the 
market here he purchases 
his provisions, cooking 
utensils, linen suits, hats, 
sandals, tobacco, and the 
native drink, a liquor 
obtained’ from fermented 
Only one article of 


umbrelU. ^ • 
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quickly and give 
t h e shopkeeper 
the trouble and 
work of restock- 
ing before he was 
ready ! It will 
therefore be seen 
t h a t wholesale 
orders are not 
welcomed in this 


“littleandoften” 
appears to be the 
golden rule in 
buying. 

In the early 

streets are filled 
w i t h bullocks, 
ponies, and men 
loaded with fuel, 

which they have brought into the city for sale. 
Porters come along with cartloads of evergreen 
branches fastened to the “ jiggy,” a sort of 
framework which they wear upon their backs. 

The Koreans have used this method of trans- 
portation for centuries,. and can carry very 
heavy loads. One man, at a pinch, will trans- 
port a load of five hundred pounds’ weight of 
fuel upon his back, the whole towering six O' 
seven feet above his head. 

If the Korean carrier is well enough off to 
purchase a bullock or a pony, he would never 
dream of buying a cart as well. He merely 
piles the load upon the animal’s back, as he 
would upon his own. In the case of fuel, the 
principal item carried by these men, it will 
probably rise six or eight feet above the creature’s 
back and hang 
d o w n his sides 
almost to his feet. 


safely. [Phctojrafk. 

Notice the man carrying the unwieldy cabinet 
in one of the photographs. He conveyed it in 
this fashion from the railway station to one of 
the hotels in Seoul’s principal thoroughfare, 
down which run the electric trams. On the 
way up to the hotel he frequently stopped and 
chatted with his friends, making light of his 
ungainly load. These porters belong to the 
Pedlars’ Guild, probably the oldest labour 
union in the world, having been founded fifteen 
hundred years agp. 

There are families who for generations have 
known no other occupation than carrying the 
miscellaneous packs from one part of the country 
to another, wandering over hill and dale from 
morning tiU night. 

As in ancient times, so they are still to-day 


animal as he 
trudges along are 
his head, tail, and 

Even if it is an 
awkward piece of 
modern furniture 
that the porter is 
asked to carry, he 
would never 
dream of requi- 
sitioning the ser- 
vices of a horse if 
he could possibly 
manage to hoist it 
on his own back. 




\Photograpk, 
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the carriers of news, and may be said to represent the native Press of 
the land, with considerable influence and power. Public opinion 
finds in them its most direct interpreter. There is no movement, 
outbreak, or revolt in which they do not participate. The most 
important messages are conveyed through the pedlars, and it is their 
guild that nourishes the flames of all rebellions. 

A decidedly quaint character is the Korean postman. You come 
across these gentry in the mornings, delivering the letters. They 
appear to recognize the dignity of their office, and fulfil their duties 
in a very quiet and grave manner. The gentleman shown in one of 
our photos has donned his “ rain clothes ” on account of the showers. 
Over his white kaftan he wears a light mackintosh, provided by a 
thoughtful Government, while his head is covered with a waterproof 
hat, made of oil paper. He is further fortified against the wet by an 
umbrella. Like most Koreans, the postman could not possibly work 
without his pipe, and as he strolls from house to house he is 
invariably smoking. The letters are carried in a leather satchel 
strapped to his back. This individual may be taken as a typical 
example of the physical characteristics of these interesting people. 
They are tall—over a head higher than the Japanese—well built, 
and fair-complexioned. 

Many curious sights and scenes meet the traveller as he passes 
through the streets of Seoul. The shops, the houses, the quaint 
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Sedan chairs—^upon which sit solçimiTlooking officials being conveyed 
to their destinations—the loaded ' tullocks and the ever-moving 
panorama of white-robed figures make a spectacle the like of which 
can be seen nowhere else. 

Everything is so new and so totally different in this topsy-turvy 
land. Here, outside one of the shops, lying upon the pavement, 
is a pile of eggs. Only a Korean could pack them and transport 
them in their rolls of straw without damaging them. There are 
ten eggs in a roll, and the straw casing is so cleverly twisted and 
so strongly woven that it can be moved without fear of the eggs 
rolling out. A native will lift up a roll from the ground, place it 
across his shoulder, and march home with it, stopping and chatting 
perhaps to friends on the way, and though the roll may sway 
dangerously to and fro its contents always remain intact. 

Since the Japanese occupation of the land the streets of the 
capital are kept much cleaner than was formerly the case, and 
during the summer they are regularly watered. A decidedly novel 
water-cart is employed for this purpose. It consists of a huge 
wooden box, rendered water-tight by liberally plastering its joints 
with tar. At the back of the box, close to the bottom, there is 
a slight projection, also of wood, bored with a number of holes 
from which the water drops on to the road as the human steed 
propels this home-made vehicle through the streets. 
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Although quiet and inoffensive, and decidedly 
submissive to their conquerors, the Koreans 
have nevertheless souls of their own. They 
are a music-loving people, and every parish has 
its choir or amateur musical society. Some of 
their musical instruments are quaint affairs of 
wood, possessing a number of strings, almost 
square in design and somewhat resembling a 

One of our photographs shows a musical instru- 
ment maker’s shop in the open air, and the work- 
men are seen engaged upon the makihg of the 
instruments. There are elaborately carved brass 
gongs, flutes, stringed instruments of various 
kinds, drums, and cymbals. Like most Oriental 
harmony, the concerted music of the Koreans 
is discordant to our ears, but occasionally the 
notes of a flute, played on some lonely hillside, 
convey to one an air at once sweet and plaintive. 

Although the Korean has stubbornly refused to 
adopt Western ideas, he has always recognized 
the value of advertisement. When a Korean 
opens a new shop, or has any particular wares 
he is anxious to dispose of, or when a nobleman 
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A bigh official, v^ith his escort of police. 

From a Phoiograpk. 

desires to convey a certain piece of intelligence to the people, he 
seeks the services of the sandwich-men. In the Herrnit Kingdom, 
however, these men do not carry boards upon which the desired 
information is made known to all and sundry, but resort to the 
medium of picturesque flags, upon which the announcement is in- 
scribed. Anything from one to a dozen flags may be requisitioned, 
and these are carried through the streets by boys and men, forming 
a picturesque moving advertisement. 

The above photograph depicts a high Korean official travelling 
under a police guard, the latter being dressed in white. He is about 
to make an excursion to a near-by town, hence'the need of a strong 
guard. The official, looking as solemn as a judge, is seated upon the 
skin of a snow-leopard, on his quaint chair, carried by eight liveried 
servants. The skin denotes that he is a mandarin, and a member 
of the aristocracy. In the old days such posts as these were bought 
and sold, and to obtain one was simply a financial transaction. Of 
course, directly the mandarin took up his position he was anxious 
to get back his expenses, and under some pretext or other he con- 
fiscated the property of well-to-do citizens and extorted money from 
the people. Under Japanese rule this abuse has now been stamped 
out, and it is strange that, whereas a few years ago there were 
apparently no wealthy natives, there are now thousands who boast 
of their wealth and maintain expensive establishments. 

The Korean judge dispenses justice in the open, and we are able 
to present a typical scene in a Korean court of law. By etiquette 
only the judge can sit; everyone else must stand, excepting the 
prisoner and his friends, who are forced to remain in a humble 
kneeling position with bowed heads. Until quite recently these 
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trials were always very one-sided and shockingly 
unjust. When a man was brought to a judge, 
it was taken for granted he was guilty, and if 
he did not confess he was tortured and made to 
do so. Witnesses, too, were openly bribed. 
In fact, giving evidence for or against an accused 
person meant a living to a portion of the com- 
munity, and these witnesses naturally favoured 
those who paid best. Punishments varied. 
If the prisons were too full, and the condemned 
could not pay a fine, they were often given 
a chance to escape, or disappeared by some 
means. Though these are things of the past, 
Korean judges, like those of China, possess 
a very poor idea of the sense of justice. 

Our next photograph depicts a native shoeing 
a pony. It will be noticed that the poor beast 
is tied up in a most extraordinary and uncom- 
fortable way. As it is one of the front feet 


that is receiving attention, one of the hind legs 
is tied to a post, and as the creature is left 
standing on two legs, it is impossible for it to 
kick. To make doubly sure, the animal is further 
secured by stout ropes passed round its body 
to the beam above. One man holds the pony’s 
leg, while the other, in a half-squatting or kneel- 
ing position, removes the old shoe with a pair 
of pincers, and then replaces it with a new one. 
The shoe consists of a flat plate, and is fitted 
cold, as is usual in the East. No blacksmith’s 
work is done by the Korean farrier; he simply 
takes off the old shoe and nails another in its 

Until a few years ago there were no schools 
in Korea, if we except the so-called universities 
where the sons of the ruling classes were educated. 
Now schools are to be found everywhere, thanks 
to the Japanese and also to the missionaries. 
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In the summer months they are entirely open 
to the street, and for several hours a day the 
children, dressed in spotless white linen, may be 
seen squatting on the floor busy at their lessons. 
It is a strange fact that in the Orient children 
are always taught to shout their lessons aloud, 
and young Korea is no exception to this rule. 


You know when you are approaching a school 
by the noise of the children’s droning. Although 
not so quick, nor possessing the imaginative 
capacity of a Japanese child, the children of 
the Hermit Kingdom display remarkable endur- 
ance, self-control, and patience over their lessons. 
The teacher, with his ubiquitous pipe, squats 
among his pupils, as staid and solemn as only 
a Korean could be amid such a deafening 
uproar. 

The Koreans marry very young, generally 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen. For 
a woman to reach twenty without marrying 
is considered a terrible thing. A peculiarity 
of these weddings is that they would appear to 
be a matter of interest to everjmne except the 
parties mostly concerned, who often see one 
another for the first time on the wedding morn- 
ing. This is because in a Korean household the 
boys are kept apart from the girls, the father 
and the sons occupying the front of the house, 
and, the mother and. the daughters living in 
the rear of the establishment. Moreover, in 
their social- life the boys are not allowed tp 
mix with the gentler sex. The parents and 
friends arrange the match, in accordance with 
their own interests, and if both parties agree 
and' fhe bargain is concluded, the formalities 
are of the simplest. There is no religious cere- 
mony and no legal contract. 

Early on the wedding morn the best man 
arrives to tie the bridegroom’s pigtail in a knot 
on the top of his head, and this not only remains. 


for ever as an outward and visible sign of his 
condition, but entitles him to wear a hat for 
the first time in his life and to be treated as a 
man and enter public life. He may be a mere 
child, twelve years of age, but he has no longer 
any right to play with his boy friends, and must 
choose his associates among old men. He has 


now all civil rights, and is expected to behave 
-rticcordingly. If, on the contrary, a man is 
unable to afford the luxury of a home and a wife, 
he may reach the age of fifty, but he must still 
wear his pigtail down his back, has none of the 
advantages of citizenship, and is expected to 
play with kites, marbles, and such-like. Any 
folly he may commit is excused in the same way 
as the naughtiness of a child who is not respon- 
sible for his actions. 

The wedding ceremony itself is most simple. 
The whole function consists of a procession, 
when the bride and bridegroom are conducted 
by their respective relations to a dai's, as shown 
cn the riext two pagej. There they are put 
face to face, and probably, as already stated, 
see each other for the first time. They merely 
glance at one another, then bow, and the knot 
is tied indissolubly. 

Often, as may be imagined, the surprise is 
great, but whether agreeable or not, it is con- 
sidered very bad taste to show any emotion. 
The wedding feast now follows, cakes,sweetmeats, 
and fruit forming the principal items in the 
menu. The variety of the confectionery seen 
at a Korean wedding may be gauged from the 
array of sweetmeats seen in our illustration. 
After the feast the bride is conducted to the 
home prepared for her, where she virtually 
becomes a prisoner. Her lot is anything but 
a happy one. She is not even given a name, 
and is known in future as “ the wife of So-and- 
so,” or the “ mother of So-and-so.” Her own 
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husband addresses her by two words, the trans- 
lation of which means “ Come here ! ” Women’s 
rights are a negligible quantity in Korea. 

A very picturesque individual is the Korean 
army officer. The native army, about eighty 
thousand strong, is now principally oflScered by 
Japanese, and during the last few years many 
desirable reforms have been introduced. Old- 
fashioned weapons have been replaced by modem 


ones, and the Korean Tommy Atkins undergoes 
regular periods of training. 

Many of the high Korean oflBcials, however, 
still stick to the dress of their ancestors, and may 
be seen upon the parade grounds in their quaint 
clothes and circular hats adorned with feathers. 
Although quiet and inoflfensive by nature, the 
Korean, when aroused, will fight with the most 
desperate valour. They showed their bravery 
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The«e take the plaee of the weddin(-c«ke. iPhototraph. 

when they fought the Americans in the forts of 
Kanghoa. On that occasion the hard-pressed 
defenders, deprived of their rude weapons, 
fought with stones and handfuls of dirt, and 
many of them stubbomly refused quarter. 

Korea is a most topsy-turvy country. For 
instance, when a builder decides to erect a 
dwelling, the roof is put on first, the walls being 
placed in position last. Then the Koreans can 
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never be induced to resort to the use of ladders 
when desirous of reaching an elevated spot. 
Instead, they build a sloping gangway, as shown 
in our photograph, up which all mortar, stones, 
and other material are conveyed to the desired 
elevation. Most of the Korean dwellings, 
moreover, although built of wood, are minus 
nails, the boards fitting into grooves, and 
dovetailing into one another in a wonderful 

Another photograph depicts the strange hats 
worn by the peasant women in the rainy season. 
They are of immense size, measuring three to 
four feet across, decidedly ugly, but neverthe- 
less serving their purpose. They not only 
protect the head and neck from the inclement 
weather, but keep the shoulders of the wearer 
and also the upper part of the body dry. They 
are largely worn by the workers in the field. 
When it is raining, and the wearer is in a stoop- 
ing position, it means that virtually the whole 
body is kept dry. 

The Koreans have voracious appetites and 
their powers of absorption are remarkable, 
as indeed they ought to be, for it is the great 
ambition of every mother to develop in her 
children a large capacity for food. Thus, 
restaurants are to be found everywhere, and the 
above photograph shows a typical country one. 
Here the traveller can obtain the native drink 
of the country, as well as various foods, rice, 
beans, meat, and fowl. Being lovers of Nature, 
the Koreans are very fond of open-air gather- 
ings, and arrange most delightful picnics, when 
they entertain their friends and engage pro- 
fessional singers and dancers to amuse them. 
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These singers and dancers, known as “ gesangs,” 
form a caste by themselves, something like the 
geishas of Japan. It is at such times that 
these country restaurants do a roaring business. 

The two great national sports are shooting 
with bows and arrows and the flying of kites. 
One of our illustrations shows a Korean archer, 
with his quiver of arrows. Some of these men 
are very adept with these weapons, and will 
bring down birds on the wing, as well as hares 


imitating their cries. Some of the tiger-hunters 
display considerable courage. One of them 
will go out alone, armed only with an old flint- 
lock, and will endeavour to get the tiger into 
a cave or tight corner of some sort, where he 
attacks him. 

Good tiger-skins are highly prized, and the 
teeth, claws, and blood of the animal are regarded 
as valuable medicines, while men eat the heart 
in order that they may become brave. 



From a Photograph, 

and rabbits, with commendable 
skill. As sportsmen, in the 
true sense of the word, the 
Koreans do not excel, although 
there is plenty of game in the 
country—tigers, leopards, bears, 
and deer. The calling of the 
hunter is regarded as a low 
one, and is never followed 
except as a means of liveli- 
hood. The hunters usually 
stalk their quarry disguised in 
fur, feathers, or leaves, and 
they seek to attract the birds 
or animals they pursue by 






The Case of “JackThompson. 


Bp THE EtHTOR. 


|UR readers will remember the two 
articles we have published con- 
cerning “ Jack Thompson,” the 
young Englishman who has been 

- lying for the last two years in a 

Bolivian prison, accused of highway robbery and 
murder, and apparently unable to obtain a trial. 
Many of our readers wrote to “ Thompson,” send- 
ing sums of money, and we have just received 
from him the letter and enclosures reproduced 
below. Quite apart from the question of his guilt 
or innocence, one cannot help sympathizing with 
him in his seemingly hopeless situation. 


Carce', Santa Cruz, 

“ Bolivia. 

of The Wide World 
;e to you to thank you for 


‘ To the Editor 
Magazine. 

“ Dear Sir, —I wr 
your kindness in 
publishing my story 
in The Wide 
W oRLD, which has 
been the means of 
bringing me much 
kindness and sym- 
pathy. I didn’t 
know there were so 


the ' 


I 


have 

number of letters 
from all parts of 
the globe, about 
half of them being 
from the United 
States. Several of 
the letters con- 
tained sums of 
money, but unfor- 
tunately they 
arrived at a time 
when I was ‘ absent 
without leave,’ with 
the result that the 
authorities got hold 
of the letters, and, 
of course, pocketed 
the contents. They 
were good enough to 
give me the letters, 
but not the money, 
after my recapture. 


“ My case is in just the same state as it was 
two years ago, and I don’t think it will ever 
make any advance unless a miracle happens. 
The judge has ordered that I shall have to pay 
the expenses of the five witnesses whom I have 
named for my defence. These witnesses live 
in San Jose, about a hundred and sixty miles 
from here, and as there are no railways they 
would have to come on foot or mule-back, 
and that would cost about five hundred Bolivians 
(forty pounds). 'you will therefore see it is 
highly probable that I shall end my days in 
jail, waiting for witnesses who will never come. 

“ As you will see by the enclosed cutting 
from a local newspaper, a translation of which 
is appended, in April of last year I managed 
to make my escape from prisoii. I had an awful 
time of it walking through the forest, living 
on any kind of fruit I could get hold of, and 
having to contend 


wild animals, my 
only weapon being 
a rusty old revolver 
that I secured be- 
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fore I left the 
prison. Tt was im- 
possible for me to 
travel along the 
roads, as I should 
have been captured 
again immediately. 

enduring all sorts of 
hardships, I had 
the bad luck to be 
taken on crossing 
the frontier i n t o 
Argentina, and was 
brought back again, 
arriving in Santa 
Cruz on September 
i4th, my journey 
to the frontier and 
back having lasted 
nearly six months. 

“ Enclosed with 
this letter you will 
find three n e w s- 
paper cuttings. The 
first refers to my 
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how the authorities kept a man 

more cases of the same kind 
here. The third cutting shows 
how I get my living and occupy 
my time in prison. 
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cel publica de esta Ciudnd, pone 
en conocimienio del publico, quc 
compone mdquinas de eocer, dc 
escribir, gramdfonos, y, relojes, 
de toda cuenta d precios muy 
mddicos. 














Our Canoe Cruise 
Down the Dordogne. 

C. CESTRE. 


LTHOUGH 
no river for 
tyro - boat- 
men, the 
Dord ogne 
offers hardly any im- 
pediment to skilled 
canoers. An up-stream 
trip is out of the question, on account of the 
speed of the current and the many rapids that 
stud the river-course. Going down-stream, how- 
ever, one’s muscular exertion is reduced to a 
mere matter of good steering and of “ trimming 
the dish.” In shooting the rapids caution and 
promptness are called for rather than any 
exceptional outlay of strength. 

We chose last year’s summer for the expedi- 
tion, because the season had been wet and the 
Dordogne was less likely than usual to have 
been affected by drought, for this river, like 
• all those whose head-waters spring from granitic 
or calcareous soil, is subject to great and sudden 
variations of level, according to the rainfall. A 
powerfuI stream in winter, wont to overñow 
wherever its banks of rock leave a breach or 
bend back circus-Iike, it sometimes dwindles in 
summer to such a reduced size that the shaIIows 
become a considerable hindrance to canoeing. 
Last year, owing to especially abundant rain, 
the river remaiñed comparatively full, though 
not swoIIen — excellent conditions for a cruise in 
such a frail craft as a Canadian canoe. 

Our canoe was a cedar one, sixteen feet long, of 
English make, light and strong. To be carried 
to the starting-place she had been packed in 
straw and wrapped up in a tough piece of canvas, 
tied with cords. The goods-train rates aIIow 
sending such a package from the north to the 
south of France for a price not exceeding twenty 
francs. Our equipment consisted of a tent, two 
camp-beds, cooking utensils, a folding carriage 
with removable wheels for portages, a supply 
of blankets, and such provisions as were not 
likely to be found in village shops. For the 
rest we intended to draw on local resources. 


The place where we 
decided to launch is 
called St. Denis pr^s 
Martel, a little village 
where the Dordogne 
ceases to be a mountain 
torrent while still pre- 
serving all the charac- 
teristics of a wild stream. This village offered 
the further advantage of lying on the main rail- 
way from Paris to Toulouse, and of thus being 
easily accessible for the boat and ourselves. 

When we arrived by the Paris train, one 
August morning at 5 a.m., the canoe and its 
accompanying paraphernalia were already await- 
ing us in the pelite vitesse shed, an object of wonder 
for the half-dozen railway ofñcials of the place. 
The strangeness of our impedimenta and the 
novelty of our scheme. (of which we informed 
them) at once pricked their curiosity and won 
us their goodwiII. They were only too ready to 
volunteer help and proñtable directions. No 
suspicion of any “ spying expedition ” entered 
the thoughts of these peaceful Limousins, and 
so we were spared the grim inquiries and the 
demand for “ papers ” which we had had to 
submit to, the preceding year, on the banks of 
the River Doubs, near the Eastern frontier. We 
were far enough iri the centre of France, this 
time, not to suffer from the feverish unrest of 
the “ watch on the bofder,” and to be able to 
enjoy our river-roaming and sight-seeing without 
any official bother. 

As the river was two miles distant from the 
station we went to the village in search of a 
peasant’s cart. A short, wiry old man, in the 
grey smock and broad-brimmed felt of the 
Limousin villagers, agreed to hitch up his donkey 
and convey us and our belongings to the water- 
side. A few minutes later we were trudging 
down anarrowlane,the cumbrous, straw-padded 
boat bulging out over the donkey’s back and 
two of us steadying the stern to keep her from 
toppling over. 

Meanwhile the tongues were not idle. Our 


A chatty description of an unconventional 
holiday on the beautiful upper reaches of the 
Dordogne, in France, amidst pictures^ue and 
quite unspoilt regions of feudal chdteaux, 
mediaeval towns, and quaint old villages. Mon- 
sieur Cestre's narrative paints such an attractive 
picture that we fancy many of our boatingreaders 
will be tempted to go and do likewiae. 
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old guide had his own personal 
views about country life. The 
district, he told us, was fertile, all 
sorts of cereals prospered, tobacco 
was grown, vines yielded their 
luscious purple crop. The peasants 
made good use of the time tilling 
their fields and gathering the har- 
vest; then, in the cold season, 
they tended the fragrant tobacco 
leaves and bottled their wine. The 
rocky hills, or causses, covered 
with meagre turf and stunted 
trees, were useful for horse-breed- 
ing. In the damp hollows, under 
the oak-roots, grew the famous 
Perigord truffies, a constant source 
of wealth for the region. The 
villagers lived comfortably and 
ought to be satisfied with their 
lot. Unfortunately, the movement 
from country to town had reached 
the province. The old man was 
sorry for it, and, with the prudence of a sage, 
vowed that he would never barter his free- 
dom and health for the seeming competence of 
a city worker. 

The donkey and his owner left us and dis- 
appeared round the corner of a neighbouring 
farmhouse while we were still busy doing up 
the various pieces of our luggage into shapes 
fit for stowing in the narrow middle compart- 
ment of the canoe. The sun was shining bright, 
the insects humming a protest against our 
rushing of the scented flowers. The Dordogne, 


just there leaping and splashing 0 
gravel bar, was chanting a wel- 
come. 

At last all was ready. The bank 
yielded its smooth surface to the 
gliding of the craft, which at length 
gently took possession of her ele- 
ment and struck a note of glimmer- 
ing brown into the green symphony 
of the alders and willows. The 
luggage, carefully piled mound-wise 
and covered with a green tilt, made 
the little boat look like a miniature 
Chinese junk, ready to start down- 
stream regardless of rapids and 
shallows. 

But what was this sturdy figure 
striding towards us, weapon in rest, 
through the high grass ? It proved 
to be no more appalling creature 
than the ferryman, coming back 
home from the fields, his scythe 
poised in his hand. He had been 
attracted to the water-side by the 




unusual presence of strangers. We were allowed 
to fill our water-bag at his well, and, as he 
belonged, no less than ourselves, to the amphib 
ious tribe, we tackled him for information 
about the river. To his knowledge, there was 
no passage that one might call dangerous as far 
as Lalinde, where the Dordogne leaps over a 
ledge six feet high and a canal has been built 
to skirt round the fall. Yet, as we pointed out 
the frailty of the canoe-bottom, the man was 
not quite so positive. He was not sure that 
boulders might not be lurking in the shallows,* 
and that the current under the bridges might not 
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prove too stiff for our canoe. He even men- 
tioned that, a hundred miles belovv, under Le 
Buisson bridge, three young men had capsized 
and never been seen any more. We thanked 
him for his friendly warnings and promised to 
keep in mind the fatal bridge. 

1 settled down at the bow. As we were break- 
ing off the last connection with the land I heard 
the ferryman muttering: “ All very well for 
them ! But they wouldn’t catch me at that 
game I ” 

The demeanour of the stream as it entered 
the Cirque de Montvalent, promised to make 
the voyage interesting. At this place the river 
forces its way through the heart 
of the mountain, rushing into a 
narrow gorge and then sweeping 
out wide of its regular west 5 vard 
course. Where the gullv was 
narrowest the waters aashed 
furiously against the rocks, were 
hurled back again, rolled in 
crests, twisted into eddies, and 
sent ofF at full speed. Just before 
getting there the turmoil of the 
waves, echoed back by the preci- 
pice, and the leaping of the 
foam - crested stream, bespoke 
an impending scuffle, and it was 


The Dordogne had 
given us a taste of 
its angry mood, but 
we had learnt that 
we could trust our 
canoe and ourselves 
to fare safely onward 
through gorge and 
whirlpool. 

When the speed of 
the current and the 
pitch of our emotion 
h a d subsided, we 
struck off into a quiet 


Frain a Phiito. hy LotasCardo, Liioume. 

not without a throbbing of the heart that we 
entered the shadow of the tall rocks arid 
saw our bow cleave the first of the white-caps. 
Yet our craft proved so staunch that, with all 
the prancing of the stream, she wa' only moved 
to a slight pitching. She obeyed the pressure 
of the steering paddle as readily as on a smooth 
lake, and careered steadily on unhampered. 


side-creek and enjoyed the beauty 
of the scene. On one side a cliff, 
three hundred feet high, wedged 
itself into the stream. The bare 
stone, barred with lines of strati- 
fication as with parallel scars, 
reared up its huge sides shorn of 
all vegetation save for a few low 
shrubs and, at the top, a crest of 
trees cutting their clear outline 
against the sky. On the other 
side was a mountain ridge, squat- 
ting lengthwise, mantled with the 
scanty grass of the causse and 
bristling here and there with a needle-peak, sole 
survivor of the endless conflict waged between 
rock and frost. 

When we got under way again the current 
had slackened and the rugged spine of the cliff 
had softened to a slope, fledged with full-grown 
timber. We were now floating along beside a 
wooded bank, listening to the song of the birds 
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in blue streams among green islands. On the 
bank opposite a dense wood tumbled down a 
steep slope, capped by a chateau with a monu- 
mental Louis Treize roof.. A hundred furlongs 
down stream the suspension bridge of the road 
from Rocamadour to Brive boldly shot the ex- 
panse^ flung so high above the river that the 
carriages and foot-passengers looked the size of 
toys. 

From a distance Gluges was quite impressive 
with its steeple and red roofed cottages standing 
out against a background of tall rocks. When 
I had crossed the strip of vineyards and tcbacco 
flelds bordering the water-line, however, the 
village changed into a mere 
cluster of peasants’ dwellings, 
rashly clinging to the cliff. All 
the doors were shut against the 
midday heat; not a single shop 
was open to the stranger! I had 
to return to the bridge and beg a 
loaf at the inn on the high road. 

The afternoon paddle took us 
through more wooded scenery, 
till we reached a frowning bend 
formed by a high crag, where an 
uproar of chafing waters announced 
a rough pass. Right in the wildest 
part, as we were steering betweer 


The boat’s light ripple died 
away softly in the long weeds 
under the arching boughs, a-d 
a faint breeze wafted to us the 
pungent scent of oaks, mingled 
with the odour of truflfles. 

We had now re ,ched a wide, 
calm basin above the dam 
which bars the river at Gluges. 

A portage had to be made over 
the sandy soil, through the 
brambles, uñder the noonday 
heat. When our two hundred 
pounds of luggage and the 
canoe had been carried five hundred yards below 
it was lu ■ ch time. I started on a victualling 

raid to the village, while K-, tempted by the 

picturesqueness of the scene, took out his 
sketch-book and colours. It was a lovely place. 
The water was falling in foamy cascades 
through the breaches of a rocky dam and bubbling 
tumultuously undemeath before it spurted forth 


The Dordolne at Beynee. 

the mountain spur and a gravel bank, there flashed 
upon us—too late—a long gleaming wave, that 
rushed forward ■with a sinister swoop, then curled 
over ominously. At the same time we felt a dull 
thump, which set the boat shivering from stem 
to stem. We had stmck a boulder lying 
treacherously in wait just beneath the surface. 
The thud was not a violent one—^but how had 


a n d t h e crystal 
music of brooks 
trickling through 
beds of moss. The 
lower branches of 
the trees mirrored 
themselves in the 
stream or dallied 
with its surface. 
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the thin cedar bottom bome the shock under 
the aggravating circumstances of weight and 
speed ? We paddled hurriedly to the shore, 
landed at the first favourable place, and hastened 
to examine the damage. The long plank which 
ran the whole length of the keel had been 
sliçhtly cracked crosswise, but the lips of the 
split were held firmly together by the cross- 
laths, letting just a little moisture ooze in. The 
gallant little skiff had behaved handsomely in 
the fray. We felt relieved, and, as evening was 
closing in, we set cheerfully about to pitch camp 
for the night. 

The place where we had landed was one of the 
low reaches, covered by the water in winter, 
where no cultivation is possible. A few trees 
had struck their roots into the sandy soil and 
formed a barrier which arrested the light wood 
adrift on the stream in flood-time. We easily 
found a level site for our tent; fuel lay all 
round in abundance. Two large stones from 
among those on the beach provided the founda- 
tion for a fireplace, and after testing the direc- 
tion of the wind and building our hearth as the 
smoke flew, we soon had a flame dancing and 
crackling under the kettle. 

All around was utter solitude. The sounds of 
civilized life that might have floated past us 
with the breeze were drowned in the distant 
rumbling of the rapid. The speeding water, 
the scudding rack, the dense brushwood about, 
hemmed us in. As twilight stole on and our 
camp-fire darted its glowing beams into the thick- 
ening gloom we could not help thinking of the 
prehistoric tribes that had witnessed the change 
from day to night in this very spot. This regio ’, 
we remembered, is one of the oldest abodes of 
man in the Western world, as is proved by the 
remains lately dug out from caves on the river 
banks. The crags that we admired for their beauty 
had been sought, ages back, for their shelter, 
by the remote ancestors of our race, cognate to 
the higher species of monkeys by the shape of 
their skulls and jaws, yet capable of making tools 
and weapons, and thus opening the way for later 
civilization. Countless arrow-points and knife- 
blades of chipped flint have been unearthed in 
the neighbourhood by merely scratching the 
surface of the soil, and some mountain caves 
have been found where drawings of reindeer 
and buffaloes could be made out rudely limned 
on the stone ceiling. A few miles thence archse- 
ologists discovered the pinekanthropos of Les 
Eyzies, where he had been resting for ten thou- 
sand years—a mere brute in appearance, yet laid 
in a carefully-dug grave still bearing the marks 
of the sacred rites dutifully performed. 

Five o’clock next moming! The sun was 
piercing a blue-grey mist; large drops were 


falling heavily from the leaves of the trees, a 
hawk above went skimming off on a hunt, and 
the choppy river glimmered under the oblique 
rays of the sun. It was time to get aboard. 
But how would our canoe face the day’s work 
with the wound in her side ? Our anxiety, 
however, was soon dispelled. She was almost 
as tight as a drum, for two hours later we reached 
Souillac without having taken in more than a 
cupful of water. We thought it unnecessary 
to request the services of the local joiner: a 
pennyworth' of white-lead sufficed to secure us 
against the perils of a leakage. 

Souillac was well worth a visit, containing 
(besides what we wanted in the way of pro- 
visions) interesting historic souvenirs of the past. 
We found there, as in many places along our 
route, remains of mediaeval France, monuments 
of the piety and warlike spirit of our ancestors. 
The old belfry, built at the time of William the 
Conqueror, stands now partly in ruin, having 
been battered down in the wars between the 
French of Touraine and the English of Aquitaine. 
The church is a pure specimen of the Southern 
Romanesque, characterized by its round arches 
and bulging cupolas. Very few repairs have 
been effected, and the majestic apse, grey-tinted 
by age, is still a witness of the piety of former 
ages. 

Although thus preserving the memories of 
the past, Souillac is nevertheless an up-to-date 
little town, well provided with goodly hotels 
and much frequented by motorists. The old 
and the new are curiously mingled there. In an 
ancient Gothic-fronted house, where appetizing 
fruit was piled up temptingly .at the window, 
we found the shopman polishing a pair of foils 
ready for use. He had been a fencing master 
in the army, and now eked out his income as a 
fruit-dealer by training the youthful scions of 
well-to-do families in the noble art of thrust and 
parry. ' 

Meanwhile our canoe, quietly dangling in a 
little bay under a cover of bushes, was waiting 
for us. We got aboard once more, and pretty 
Souillac was soon fading away in the blaze of 
the noonday sun. For a space the Dordogne 
flowed through a narrow valley at the foot of a 
high cliff, to which the road and the rail-track 
clung perilously, away up there in the sky. 
What a panorama was this I Wherever the crag 
most imperiously lorded it over the surround- 
ing country rose battlemented chateaux, once 
the strongholds of feudal lords. And so we 
passed the chateaux of Pinsac, Cieurac, Fenelon 
(where the famous prelate was born), Feyrac, 
and the bold pile of Montfort, flaunting its flag 
at a dizzying height. 

Thus far we had enjoyed fair weather, having 
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fallen upon an oasis of sunshine in the midst of 
a wet summer. In the evening of the second 
day, however, as we were pitching camp, the 
freshening breeze began to blow in angry gusts 
and to bank up clouds in the east. Everything 
portended a change. Our baggage was speedily 
packed under the overturned canoe, and we put 
up our tent in a hurry on a site protected by the 
arching branches of low trees. Fortunately, 
the storm scudded off to the other side of the 
ridge of hills, so that we were only reached by 
its tail-end. It is a strange, and not altogether 
pleasant, sensation to be awakened in the small 
hours of the morning by the pattering of rain 
on the canvas and to feel the moisture chilling 
you through the blankets. You hear the monot >- 
nous drum-beat of the drops, and wonder if 


river-side. We steered in and I jumped ashore, 
soaked and dripping, to reconnoitre the place. 

It happened that Vitrac — the week before a 
mere village — was all astir and thrilling with 
the yearning to become a summer resort. A 
new local railway had just been opened connect- 
ing it with Sarlat and promising an exodus of 
week-end visitors eager to enjoy the pastimes 
of the water-side. Distinguished strangers and 
wealthy tourists might be tempted to strike off 
the main road and choose the quiet hamlet as 
a resting-place for the holidays. The most 
enterprising innkeeper of the place had just been 
fired by the ambition of running his establish- 
ment up to the Touring Club standard, and had 
hoisted a conspicuous signboard with the em- 
blematic wheels and Mercury’s wings. We 



the showers will give you a chance to dress, 
pack up the things, and cook the breakfast. A 
clearing-up favoured us, however, just in time 
for our preparations, and we started, wet from 
the dew and the dripping branches, under a 
lowering sky. 

The whole morning was a severe trial. The 
rain fell intermittently in heavy squalls and 
the sharp gusts of wind hardly gave us a moment’s 
respite. The sou’-wester gale, blowing right in 
our teeth, whipped the surface of the river into 
decent-sized waves hard to ride. Doubling the 
headlands, too, was no easy matter; the blast 
kept veering us round so malignantly. What 
with the impetuosity of the current and the 
violence of the wind, the shootmg of the rapids 
was a fantastic business. After sustaining the 
brunt of the struggle for four hours we decided, 
near Vitrac, to seek refuge at the first inn by the 


were looked upon by him as luck-bringers, sent 
to secure him the favour of the gods and conse- 
crate his premises as the Grand Hotel of Vitrac. 
In a minute he was down at the landing-place, 
piling up our things on a truck, amid gabbling 
geese and wondering children. We were helped 
to shoulder our canoe and led triumphantly to the 
inn, all rain-bedraggled and mud-bespattered. 

You are always sure to get good meals at a 
French inn. As for the sleeping accommoda- 
tion, people used to camp-beds are not hard to 
please, so the landlord might have spared us 
the egregious yarn that his Touring Club rooms 
were unopportunely occupied by a family of 
motorists, just gone out on a tour, but having 
left their luggage behind. We listened with 
unfiinching gravity to his tale and put up with 
the non-Touring Club rooms which were given 
us. For the rest, mine host made himself very 
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serviceable by conducting us to the chateau, 
the cliff-caves, and the maze down the slope to 
the water-level. His buxom wife gracefully 
supervised our dinner and kept up a pleasant 

The new railway took us to Sarlat, where we 
had the pleasure of discovering, in the by-streets 
off the modem Rue de la Republique, a quaint 
old town of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
still alive with the memories of the Renaissance 
and its dainty art. The mansions of the old 



From a Photo. by Pierte Daudrix, Libourne. 


provincial nobility are still standing with their 
graceful fronts, slender turrets, winding stair- 
cases, and well-poised roofs; the streets are 
still romantically irregular, revealing a new 
charm at every corner. 

The rain had kept on falling while we were 
thus making use of our forced leisure, but when 
we were ready to start next morning the sky 


had cleared again, though the Dordogne was in 
fiood. The river had already risen three feet 
and was likely to rise higher still, the landlord 
said. The perfect transparency which had made 
the beauty of the stream was now replaced by 
turbid opaqueness; the bordering bushes, half- 
drowned in the seething water, bent under the 
stress; whole trees drifted along in the middle 
of the current, and little green islets of entangled 
weeds and thorns were spinning about and 
bumping against the bridge piers. The violence 
of the current might have deterred us from 
resuming our trip at once had not the landlord— 
a member of the local Soci6td Nautique—given 
us the reassuring information that the rapids, 
although more forbidding in appearance, were 
really safer, owing to the greater depth. Yet 
in his conversation there recurred the ominous 
name of Le Buisson, of which he bade us beware 
once more, though unable to explain what sort 
of danger threatened us. Thus Le Buisson 
loomed up before us more and more foreboding, 
a kind of storm-cloud over our heads, fraught 
with tragic vagueness and theatrical solemnity. 

The Dordogne was now running high and 
strong, scurrying us along through narrow 
passes and wide basins. The clouded sky 
darkened all the landscape, the cliffs rose more 
impressive,' the woods more mysterious. The 
smaller birds had been cowed into silence. At 
places, where the low banks, made of alluvial 
soil, lifted but a few feet above the water, the 
sand-swallows were fluttering about their nests, 
as though fearing that the swollen stream would 
invade them. Two herons took flight heavily, 
dragging their legs and craning their necks, and 
farther down, as we passed a narrow gully, a 
water-eagle struck straight aloft and dis- 
appeared in the strip of light between the 
cliff-tops. 

It was time for a spell. We had been struggling 
long enough with the speed of the current, so 
we hooked ourselves to bushes near the rock of 
Caudon, at the summit of which stands the 
town of Domme. Inaccessible save from the 
land-side, this old stronghold was built there “ at 
the time of the English,” as the country people 
say, including in this phrase all the warlike 
memories of the past, the contests of the French 
kings with their barons, as well as the wars with 
the English and the religious strifes of the six- 
teenth century. One fortified gate remains 
almost entire, frowning down upon the lowland 
on the only side open to attack. From the 
terrace where the church raises its open belfry 
an immense reach of the river offers itself, map- 
like, to view. Half a mile below La Roque 
Gageac stands out boldly, a precipice whose brow 
overhangs the village roofs. At the next bend 
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the mediaeval castle of Beynac crowns a tower- 
ing crag. 

The weather was too unsettled when we 
reached St. Cyprien in the evening to allow of 
camping out for the night, and as the town lay 
a mile off we alighted at a river-side inn, the 
Carpe d’Or, which, we learned, was much fre- 
quented in the fine season by townspeople fond 
of a bath and of a dish of fried fish. The land- 
lord combined the occupations of fisherman and 
pig-breeder. VVhich of these avocations 
had more deeply stamped its imprint on his 
personality was hard to decide; but his 
bulky stoutness, flabby thews, and pale pink 
complexion made him more like one of his 
grunting friends than a river-god. The 
landlady took our visit as a matter of 
course, and, without putting herself out in 
the least, went about the preliminaries for 
dinner in our presence at a monumental 
kitchen hearth. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings the ice thawed and she received, 
good-humouredly enough, our compliments 
on her deftness in jerking the fish about 
in the frying-pan. Her witchery can only 
be described by its results—we had never 
eaten such a savoury meal of fish before 
in our lives. 

The whole menu was well designed to 
remind us that we were in the heart of 
Perigord, where geese are especially bred 
with a view to yielding foies gras and truffles 
are the precious growth of the damp 
undenvood. Every housewife in the district 
is a good hand at tempering the ingre- 
dients of a truffled duck or a goose-pie, 
and every peasant is a gourmet. The local 


wine has a certain raw 
flavour which does not 
suit untutored palates; 
but Perigord is next 
neighbour to Guyenne, 
and every decent inn is 
well provided with 
bottled claret. Our land- 
lady’s paU de foie gras 
filled the room with its 
fragrance, and it was an 
extra element of delight 
to learn from mine host 
(who, having done with 
his pigs, was ready for 
his guests) in what brush- 
w o o d t h e particular 
truffles had been 
gathered and w hat grunt- 
ing fellow of the keen 
smellhad unearthedthem 
with his sturdy snout. 

Such snatches of civilized life are not unwel 
come among the vicissitudes of a camping tour ; 
you can put up with the rain when no greater 
mishap befalls you than stumbling on such a 
“ Castle Dangerous.” We felt quite rejuvenated 
and buoyant when we jumped aboard next 
morning and shot away on the flooded Dordogne. 

Every hour now brought us nearer the ill- 
famed Buisson bridge. But no one had yet 
cleared up the mystery attached to the place. 
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It seemed that the rumour of a peril lurking 
there had floated up-stream with the breeze, 
although no sluggish flsherman plying his trade 
between two rapids was able to do anythin' 
but repeat vaguely and superstitiously what he 
had gathered from hearsay. About two miles 
r.bove the fatal spot, however, as we were striking 
off the current into the quiet channel of a little 
tributary in order to light a cigarette and ponder 
over approaching events, we were startled by a 
greeting from behind a willow. It proceeded 
from an angler who had escaped our notice. 
Instead of resenting our intrusion, he had thus 
humanely hailed two fellow water-lovers. We 
scented a man of a different type from the boors 


careful at Le Buisson bridge. But you have been 
through a dozen passes harder than this. The 
hitch there lies in the current, which strikes the 
bridge-pier slantwise, and might hurl you on 
against the corner-stone if you lost control of 
the steering of your boat. But keep straig' t 
and you’ll be all right.” 

Half an hour later we reached the legendary 
“ dead man’s bridge,” and, keeping at equal 
distances from the piers, shot through the middle 
arch with a mere swirl of the paddle. 

This feat marked the climax of our voyage. 
We made a stay at Le Buisson, occupying the 
afternoon with a walk to the church and cloister 
of Cadoin, six miles from the river. When we 





we had thus far met with on the river, and will- 
ingly entered into a conversation. Our new 
friend tumed out to be an engine-driver belong- 
ing to the important railway junction and depot 
of Le Buisson. His open face and direct 
speech betokened a mind trained to master facts 
and follow the connection of cause with effect. 
When we had satisfled his legitimate curiosity 
as'to our voyage, our goal, and the origin and 
make of our canoe, he readily conflded to us 
his passion for the water and how he spent much 
of his holidays in a boat, flshing. Here at last 
was the long-looked-for guide, the man to solve 
the riddle of the river-Sphinx and to reveal to 
us what gruesome danger we were running into, 
grinning rock or snarling whirlpool! A knowing 
look met ours when we broached the subject; 
his smile answered our smile, as of a man who 
pierces through popular credulity and parochial 
siUiness. “ Yes,” he said, “ you will have to be 


returned to our camp, at a safe distance from 
the mischievousness pf urchins and the greedy 
curiosity of tramps, we found the canoe stranded 
on the spot where she had been floating three 
hours before. The swollen river was beginning 
to shrink back to its wonte.d summer level. 

During the next two days the rolling country 
on both sides gradually flattened. The land- 
scape grew tamer. The river was now flowing 
more gently towards the fertile but unpicturesque 
lowlands of Bergerac. At Mauzac we entered the 
canal which marked the dull transition from wild 
to civilized life. 

The weather kept glorious for the last stretch of 
paddling down to Lalinde, where we decided to 
pack the canoe again and load it on a goods 
train northward, whence it came. And so our 
canoe cruise came to an end, and regretfully we 
parted with our beautiful Dordogne, its waters 
spa.rkling in the sunshine. 
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A dramatic story of the “ White Man’s Burden.” The young Political Officer in charge of a great 
African province found himself, vvithout troops at his back, face to face with a powerful Emir 
who was about to declare wa ■ on the British and endeavour to sweep them out of his country. 
How, by sheer pluck and force of personality, the young official saved the situation is told in this 
narrative. The correct names of persons and places concerned have had to be suppressed, but 
have been supplied to us in confidence. 


ago all the world and his wife 
knew about the Mahdi. He was 
a ferocious person, probably black 
As to colour, a terrible slave-raider, 

- who kept scores and scores of wives, 

and occasioned endless bloodshed and trouble 
in Upper Egypt. 

Time went on, the personal element faded, 
and people got to talking of Mahdism—the 
condition of affairs to which the activities of 
the Mahdi had given rise. Again a few years 
passed, and there came Kitchener, and Omdur- 
man, and the destruction of the Khalifa and his 
hordes. Whereat the world and his wife heaved 
a sigh of grateful relief, saying, “ Thank 
goodness ; that’s all over and done with.” And 
Mahdi and Mahdism alike passed from thought. 

Unfortunately, however, the matter did not 
end there. The Mahdi was the living expression 
of Mohammedanism militant, as his acts were 
the logical and inevitable expression of its 
teachings. Right across the top of Africa 
Islam holds sway, and that part of the continent 
lying north of the Equator is peopled chieñy 
by followers of the Prophet. 

The effects of the Mahdi’s movements were 
felt and reflected throughout the Moslem com- 
munities of Africa; more, they are felt to-day 
as a living force. “ Slay the infidel, possess 
yourselves the land,” is an ideal which naturally 
and specially commends itself to those Moham- 


medans who—as in the case of the territories 
comprised within the British, French, and 
German possessions—have seen the “ infidel ” 
establish himself in the country by force of 
arms. They have watched him assume the 
control of affairs, and they have felt his heavy 
hand upon the slave-raider and upon the 
oppressor and evil-doer generally. The pro- 
hibition of the custom of raiding pagan tribes 
for slaves, and the gradual abolition of the insti- 
tution of slavery itself, tend necessarily to the 
impoverishment of the present generation of 
Mussulman chieftains. Each of these chieftains 
maintains a great icrowd of dependents, also 
Moslems, who form the bulk of the local aris- 
tocracy. Hence, if the “ big man ” loses a 
shilling, the members of his entourage are 
affected. 

In any community a radical change of con- 
ditions is bound to operate adversely in respect 
of some individuals, and the Mussulman chiefs 
provide the “ hard case ” of the existing situa- 
tion. In the long run, of course, chiefs, like 
the rest of the population, will benefit by the 
change, but in the earliest stage of the transition 
they are bound to suffer. 

The liberty to call together their followers 
and go forth to war upon a neighbour has, of 
course, passed away from them for ever. His 
religion seems to endue the Moslem with a taste 
for blood, and a Government which bans the 
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gratification of this taste can hardly ever be 
really acceptable to him. What, he argues, 
is the ability to purchase an automobile, a 
gramophone, European clothes and saddlery, 
compared with the' life - and - death powers of 
an irresponsible autocrat—powers that he has 
lost ? So he is not content, nor does it seem 
likely that mere wealth will ever make up to 
him the price he has had to pay for it. 

Not very long ago t’he Political C fficer in charge 
of a huge province in Northem Nigeria found 
himself in a very delicate position. In con- 
sequence of trouble at the other end of the 
Pr tectorate the company of native infantry 
which was ordinarily at his disposition had 
been withdrawn. Paucity of staff accounted 
for his having with him no junior man of his own 
department. In the station, the provincial 
headquarters, were a white doctor and one very 
young and quite inexperienced officer of con- 
stabulary, recently arrived in the country. 
The available force consisted of some thirty 
native constables—worthy enough fellows, armed 
with carbines, some of which could be fired. 
And, lastly, there were the usual dozen political 
agents, interpreters, and couriers, concerning 
whose value in their respective callings there 
might be some doubt, but in regard to whose 
fighting capacity there could be none whatever. 

Less than two miles away from the station, 
across the plain, its high mud walls grim and 
stark in the sunlight, stood a great native 
city. The station itself straggled along rather 
more than a mile of a low ridge—^three bungalows, 
the courthouse, stores, and in the midst the fort, 
then garrisoned by the thirty constables. All these 
buildings were well separated, and each isolated 
from the others. Now that the troops were gone, 
station and fort alike were, from a military point 
of view, untenable. 

The city was the seat of an Emir, a great and 
powerful chief, ruler of the people for a hundred 
miles around. It was the custom of the Emir 
once a week to come in state, with his immediate 
entourage, attended by a mounted escort, to 
call officially upon the Resident in the station. 
Robed in magnificent flowing garments, turbaned 
and veiled, splendidly mounted on a gaily- 
caparisoned charger, this Emir was a fine figure 
of a man. And it was a brave sight when he 
and his bodyguard of spearmen, clad in armour, 
well mounted on useful animals, came clattering 
and jingling and sparkling out across the plain 
up to the courthouse. 

At the time of which I write, however, this 
visit was some days overdue. The Emir had 
not come, nor had he sent any explanation 
or excuse of any kind. “ From information 
received,” the Resident knew that a Mallam 


had arrived in the city some days previously. 
This person was described to him as “ el Haji ” 
—one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca— 
an undertaking which at that period was an 
affair of some three years as to time, and of 
risks—murder, enslavement, starvation—almost 
incalculable. 

The Mallam arrived in the city alone and 
afoot from the North, and the report added that 
he had been instantly received by the Emir with 
great honour, and installed in a big house close 
to the palace. 

The “North” means that vast, vague, ill- 
defined extent of country east and south of the 
Sahara, the home of Senussi, and the haunt of 
those fierce, ruthless, fighting Moslem tribes 
from which sprang the Mahdi. The Resident’s 
troops had been taken from him to form part 
of a force whose objective was in that portion 
of the Protectorate bordering upon this terri- 
tory. They had gone to operate against a power- 
ful chief who was known to be actively engaged 
in promoting a conspiracy amongst his co- 
religionists throughout the Protectorate to 
destroy, once for all, the usurping infidels. 

The neglect by the Emir of' his customary 
visit had led to a feeling of uneasiness in the 
station. Servants had made excuse for not going 
into the city to market, and a courier, sent with 
a letter to the Emir, had failed to return, nor 
was any news of him forthcoming. Normally, 
a crowd of natives with complaints and petitions 
awaited the Resident each moming outside the 
courthouse, but for nearly a week not one single 
man had been seen there. The usual hawkers 
came no more to the station peddling their 
small wares. The constabulary and native staff 
had begun to indulge in covert insolence to the 
white officials, several “ boys ” were reported 
as having disappeared, and the four clerks from 
the coast—trousered negroes these, and Christians 
of sorts—grey-black with panic, and sobbing 
bitterly, had besought permission from the 
Resident to feed and sleep in the courthouse. 
Lastly, there was no telegraph line in the 
station. 

Such was the position that confronted the 
Resident one hot, dusty dayin June. The con- 
templation of it went far towards spoiling his 
lunch, and he rose up and went across to the 
police office, where he found the police officer, 
collarless and in shirt-sleeves, busy with returns 
and a long cigar. 

“ Afternoon,” said the Resident. 

“ Halloa! ” replied the other. “ Take a 
pew.” 

The visitdr took one, also a cigar. Then he 
asked, “ All your men in the fort ? ” 

“ Yes. I moved ’em up there this morning 
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from their own barracks. And the ammunition 
and stores are there also, of course.” 

“ Well, I should like to inspect the detach- 
ment this afternoon—four-thirty, full marching 
order, please. I’m going down to the town 
presently, and I’ll come and look at them 'on 
my way back.” 

With that he took his leave. 

A'few hundred yards away stood the medical 
officer’s bungalow, and towards this the Resident 
bent his steps. Arrived there, he found the 
grizzled occupant 
inspecting his bat- 
tery of sporting 
guns. Dr. Warren 
was, 

mighty hunter, and 
h i s collection of 
guns and trophies is 
knownanddiscussed 


trouble. If we are, you’ll see a lot of people 
come streaming out along that road, and you’ll 
be comfortably inside the fort in plenty of 
time.” 

“ Right-o ! ” said the doctor, and he held out 
his hand. 

Back in his own bungalow, Mr. Resident 
Fairfax lost no time in arraying himself in the 
rather gorgeous uniform he affected on occasions 
of ceremony. That afternoon, however, he 
added a revolver to the kit. The senior political- 



from Kano to Calabar. The man of medicine 
was as fully alive to the possibilities of the 
situation as was the Resident himself. Hence, 
possibly, this overhauling of the guns. 

Fairfax told him of his orders to “ the child,” 
for so they called the policeman. 

“ You will oblige me greatly, Warren,” he 
added, “ if you will stroll over to the fort about 
four o’clock. Take the guns over with you, 
and the armourer can pull ’em through for you. 
I’m off to the city now, and I may be back by 
then, or I may not. Whilst you are in the fort 
you might keep your weather eye on the road 
out from the city. We shall know within a 
couple of hours whether we’re going to have 


agent-cum-interpreter was in attendance, and 
Fairfax explained that he required his company 
to the Emir’s palace. 

“ You will walk before me,” he said, “ and 
you understand what this is ? ” he concluded, 
with a tap at the pistol holster on his hip. 

The little. party started forth. First walked 
the interpreter, then Fairfax, mounted, followed 
by the groom. Awudu Bashar, ex-soldier, at 
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one time of the Senegal Tirailleurs, late of the 
West African Frontier Force, and now most 
eflScient and devoted of personal orderlies, 
brought up the rear of the procession, carrying 
a Rurkhee chair. In this order they proceeded 
to the city. They passed the gate without 
hindrance, and so on within the walls. There 
all was ferment and excitement. Buying and 
selling in the market there was none. Groups 
of men, always men—there were no children 
or women to be seen—stood about, talking and 
gesticulating. The sight of them, and their 
noise, was alike sinister, ominous, threatening. 
The appearance and swift passage of the tiny 
cort^ge through their midst were a complete 
surprise. Scowls greeted it, muttered threats 
accompanied it, but the little party, threading 
its way rapidly through the throng, reached the 
Emir’s palace without mishap. Arrived there, 
the interpreter hesitated for a moment. 

“ Go ahead,” said Fairfax, his hand on the 
pistol holster, and the man led on under the 
square tower that formed the gate, across a 
great open court, under another smaller tower, 
and so to a second court, with fine shady trees 
in the midst, and a colonnade running along 
one side. 

The court was more or less fuU of men, aU 


armed, lounging, walking, sitting, standing, 
restless and expectant. In the colonnade, 
seated on a lion-skin, surrounded by his great 
oflScers, was the Emir, apparently in council. 
Fairfax reined up. The surprise was perfect. 
A few men rose to their feet, then, seeing that 
the Emir remained seated, sat down again. 

Fairfax dismounted and strode briskly across 
to the colonnade. He was a young man, 
little more than thirty, decision personified, 
and he had an eye. His manner awed the 
crowd, and all, Emir included, rose up. It was 
done sullenly, surlUy, and with the worst of 
evil grace, but stand up they did, and the 
Resident had scored the first point in the game 
of bluff he proposed to himself. Orderly 
Awudu Bashar set down the Rurkhee chair 
some four yards from the Emir, facing him, 
and took post behind it. Fairfax took his 
seat, and motioned the Emir to sit. His people 
completed the circle. The usual compliments 
were passed, the white man closely studying 
the faces around him the while. 

Very soon he decided upon the identity of 
the emissary from the North. Close to the Emir 
there sat a tall, lean man, with beautifully-formed 
hands and feet, aquiline features, and blazing 
eyes—^the eyes of a fanatic. No negro this, 
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but a Fulani, light - skinned, thoroughbred - 
looking, his striking personality gaining by 
comparison with the men about him. 

“ Apparently a cultured, intelligent fellow ; 
certainly a dangerous one,” thought the Resident. 

The man was dressed all in white, not elabo- 
rately, but his things were spotless. On his 
head rested the green turban that indicates 
“ el Haji.” 

After the salutations, Fairfax asked for his 
horse to be watered, and the Emir gave the 
necessary orders. Then Fairfax got to business. 
Addressing himself to the Emir, he spoke slowly 
and in a loud tone, in Hausa, and the court was 
filled with his auditors. 

“ There is here in the town,” he said, “ a 
Mallam from Senussi, who has come to lead you, 
Emir, unto trouble. And not you alone, but all 
your people also. The soldiers are even now 
marching against his friends in the North, because 
of their intriguings, and because they have put 
their heads together, and have joined their hands 
to break the peace of the great King, the father 
of us all. A fellow of ill-omen, and of evil heart, 
he seeks to drag you also down to ruin with 

And he paused, his arm extending, pointing out 
the man from the North. 

“ You, Emir, and your headmen here, are 
a Court. You have powers of life and death. 
I charge this man, this Mallam, with sedition, 
with stirring up the people to wrong-doing 
that could only end in their own utter ruin. 


It is my order that you try him, here and now, 
before me.” 

The proceedings began. Fairfax’s eyes were 
everywhere, and no word or movement escaped 
him. The tension was enormous, the strain 
on the man not possible to describe. The Court 
was dilatory. It raised difficulties, it hesitated, 
it wavered; but through all Fairfax held on 
tight, and by sheer tenacity and force of per- 
sonality he kept it to the issue in hand. Once 
started, the Resident was not the man to relax 
the pace, and he sustained the pressure with 
all his strength and energy, and with every 
ounce of will-power he possessed. 

Educated Moslems are keen lawyers, and the 
Resident’s knowledge of the code of Islam stood 
him in good stead. The 'cause, he told them, 
was plain. Guilty or not guilty, it was for them 
to decide upon the evidence. And he held 
them closely to their work. The afternoon 
sped away, and twilight, the swift, sweet African 
twilight, came and passed and, passing, deepened 
into night. Native lamps were brought and 
placed here and there on the ground, lamps 
such as the patriarchs used. A little breeze 
fiittered about the court, and the fiickering lights 
fell upon the faces of judges and accused, now 
revealing, now veiling them. Fairfax sat on, 
and belund him, stiff at attention, through all 
the long hours, stood Orderly Awudu Bashar. 

At last the’ Court found the charge proved, 
but the judges at first refused to pronounce 
sentence. There was but one. and that death. 
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for such a crime, and it took all that the Resident 
had left of will-power to induce them to make 
an end of the business. Ultimately he prevailed, 
and they passed sentence of death. The Emir, 
as president of the Court, formally detailed 
the proceedings to Fairfax, and submitted the 
sentence for confirmation. The white man sat 
up in his chair. 

“The Native Court,” he said, addressing the 
Mallam, “ have found you guilty of the greatest 
of all possible crimes, on evidence in respect of 
which there can be no dispute. The acts which 
constitute your crime are within the personal 
knowledge of every single member of the Court. 
You came to this city purposing to raise the 
people against the Govemment. Had you suc- 
ceeded in your design, these misguided people 
would have murdered me and the other white 
men hfere. After that the soldiers would have 
come, the city would have been destroyed, many 
men would have been killed in battle, and others 
would have been hanged. Ruin, complete and 
utter, is what you strove to compass for this 
city and people. You failed in your attempt— 
Allah prevented you from succeeding. The 


Native Court have sentenced you to death. 
I confirm that sentence, and I direct the Native 
Court to carry it into execution forthwith by 
hanging you.” 

A long pause ensued. The light of the lamps, 
flickering still, shone now upon faces stricken 
with dismay, horror, constemation, terror. 
But the Resident ha(i the gathering thoroughly 
in hand by this time ; he saw complete success 
within his grasp, and he pressed them hard. 
The accused made no movement, he spoke no 
word. He remained perfectly calm. His was 
the one face that showed no sign of stress 
or fear. He bowed his head slightly when 
Fairfax finished speaking, and remained passive. 
By race and religion alike a fatalist, his bearing 
in that hour did honour to his breeding and to 
his faith. 

He was hanged by the neck until he was dead, 
on one of the trees of the court. 

Then Fairfax’s horse was brought, and he 
rode forth from the palace, through the city, 
past the gate, and back to the station in the 
moonlight stillness of the night. The peril 
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we set out the rains had started 
)h, the rivers were in flood, 
the forest under water, but, 
)ite of these obstacles—and they 
; formidable indeed—steady pro- 
gress was made. At some time or another, 
we knew, the streams would be fordable, even 
though the passage had to be carried out by 
struggling breast-high through a headlong 
torrent. 

For the passage of the Tuaba, however, 
a canoe had to be utili-ed as a ferry, and, with 
the assistance of the natives, this worked well. 
Had we been alone, it is very doubtful if a 
single load could have been transported across, 
so strong was the current. Useful as the natives 
were, however, they would not entertain the 
idea of entering the mountains, so that our 
own imported labour now became indispensable. 
For some unknown reason an entry into the hills 
was most repugnant to our Papuans, whether 
through fear of spirits, from dislike of crossing 
the border into pygmy-land, or from a more 
natural objection to climbing, we never could 
understand. Consequently, having handed in 
their loads at the farthest point, they were dis- 
missed, each man being given a note to the 
Gurkha left in charge of the camp to the effect 
that he was to receive an axe-head. 

We had all along treated 
Papuan them so fairly and justly that 
■ j Cheating. they looked upon these papers 
as the most secure of invest- 
i'ipents, so mucb so that very often they 
w(SUld not take the trouble to present them 
till it suited their convenience. Writing, 
of course, they did not understand, and 
they concluded therefore that the pay- 
ment had something to do with the shape of 
the paper, and so they argued that the result 
Would be the same if another piece of paper 


IV. 

of a like size, however obtained, was handed 
in, and that in this way they would rapidly 
grow rich. They pretended much indignation 
at the fqilure of their little plans, and after many 
rebuffs concluded that there must be some 
other reason for their want of success. A few 
days later a man was given his payment for some 
work done, the paper order being folded after 
the manner of a billet-doux. At the receipt of 
custom two men appeared, both with billets- 
doux exactly resembling one another, of the 
same size and method of folding, one with 
“ axe-head ” written inside, the other having 
merely the printing of a newspaper. Again no 
payment resulted to the “ dummy ” bearer, 
but some corporal punishment instead. After 
that the imitation business languished. 

Whilst on this subject I may mention that 
the Papuans at once recognized such picture; 
from iilustrated papers as represented dogs, 
pigs, birds, and such-like things, but as cows, 
horses, and many other animals were totally 
unknown to them they could only give them 
names such as they, knew. Thus, a cavalry 
soldier they would describe as a wliite man on 
a pig; a cow would be called a dog, and so on. 
They were completely overcome with the beauty 
of actresses and ladies of fashion, thumping 
their chests with delight, and carrying off the 
treasures to their homes, there to gloat over 
them in silence, envying Marshall and me 
greatly, as we boldly claimed every beauty as 
one of our numerous wives ! 

But I am digressing. It was not the idiosyn- 
crasies of the natives that monopolized our 
thoughts, but the chances of success likely 
to attend our final attempt at an advance into 
the mountains, which had so long defied us. 

Five great rivers had been crossed, but the 
sixth, the Iwaka, defeated every plan that we 
tried, and finally forced us up-stream in the hope 
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All tried their hands, but with no success until 
late that evening the Gurkhas felled a tree 
with such precision that it spanned the torrent. 

They then crosse.d the river and fixed a rattan 
rope from bank to bank as additional security, 
so that, whatever might happen, some form of 
communication might be kept with the opposite 
shore. 

As was to be feared, a spate came down that 
night and swept the tree-bridge away, so that 
our only connection with the opposite bank was 
now the thin strand of rattan. If only one man 
could be got across, the bridge could be com- 
pleted, failing which the work was useless. The 
question arose as to the possibility, and whether 
a volunteer could be found. The river was in 
full flood, a turbid brown mass of water, fifteen 
feet in depth and forty-five to fifty yards wide, 
breaking up below in such foaming rapids that 
if a man were swept away there. was but little 
chance of his coming out alive. 

A reward was oSered to any of the lighter 
coolies to trust their lives to the frail strand of 
rope, but none would venture, even though 
many months’ pay was ofiered. It was then 
that Jangbir, a Gurkha, showed of what stufi 
this hardy race are made. Without ostentation, 
and with perfect coolness, he decided to make 
the attempt. A rattan rope was passed round 
his waist, necessarily thin and light, for, were it 
to be caught in the swirl of the river, it would 
probably be torn from his grasp, and yet it had 


that a tributary might be dis- 
covered over which a bridge 
could be constructed. Our in- 
tended route lay to the east, 
and this river continued to run 
from the north in an unbroken 
volume, rushing along between 
almost precipitous tenks. A 
view obtained from a hill three 
thousand feet high confirmed our 
suspicions that _no ford would 
be found for many marches, and 
long after all available food had 
been consumed. 

For three days 
A Dangerous attempts were 
Crossing. made to fell trees 
in such a manner 
as to span the river, but every 
tree either broke its back or was 
swept away by the torrent. 
Still, cross we must if we were 
to attain our objective, and 
accordingly a big reward was 
ofiered to any man or body of 
men who would succeed in 
making a bridge in two days. 
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to be strong enough to offer a chance of his 
being dragged back to safety were he cast into 
the torrent. 

Anxiously we watched him lower himself 
into the river and, hand over hand, start on 
his perilous voyage. The strength of the current 
dragged his body out horizontally, willing hands 
paying out the rope attached to his waist. 
Three-quarters or more of the way was accom- 
plished when_that which we most dreaded hap- 
pened, the waist-rope sagging into the water 
and at once threatening to drag him from his 
hold. In an attempt to lighten the strain 
the rope was paid out as fast as posible, but this 
only made matters worse, for the weight was 
now so great that it seemed as if seconds only 
must pass before he would be torn from his 


hold, and the second stage, that of attempting 
to save his life, begun. 

Then the most fortunate thing happened. 
The waist rope, never too strong, snapped. 
Relieved of the weight, Jangbir, with one last 
effort, dragged himself along for a few more 
yards and stood safe on the bank. It was with 
a sigh of the utmost thankfulness that we 
witnessed his safe arrival. Jangbir, as if his 
feat was quite an ordinary affair, at once pro- 
ceeded to collect more rattan rope for the build- 
ing of the bridge. The whole act, carried out 
as it was in cold blood, with every chance of 
failure and considerable risk of death, was one 
of the pluckiest I have ever seen. 

With one man across, the work of construction 
rapidly progressed. Rattan after rattan was 
passed from bank to bank and securely lashed 
to the trees until an unbreakable rone of five 
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strands, along whicn other men could pass in 
safety, spanned the river. 

The bridge was built after the style of those 
in use in the Himalayas and in many other parts 
of the world. On the evening of the second 
day it was complete, and of sufficient strength 
to take several coolies at a time and capable of 
enduring for months. 

The advance now started in earnest. Seven 
marches from Parimau had been completed, 
and five more were to be accomplished before 
we reached our goal, a six-thousand-foot moun- 
tain whence a glorious view was obtained of 
the whole country as far as the eye could reach. 
From here valuable mapping was accomplished 
and the country surveyed up to the snows. 

We were now in a position to realize the 
utter impossibility of the task 
we had set out to accomplish 
with the Mimika River as the 
line of advance. This, however, 
was only one item in the work 
of the expedition, and one 
which hardly affected the 
survey or the collecting of 
zoological specimens. 

By the end of the year eleven 
marches had been prepared 
through the dense forest to the 
east of Parimau, the up-river 
camp, that is to say, seventeen 
marches from the sea, besides 
numerous pathways due north 
into the mountains, and the last 
of the unfortunate coolies had 
died or been invalided out of 
the country. With them went 
half the European force, leaving 
as the sole remainder of the 
original members of the ex- 
pedition three English, one Dutchman, four 
Gurkhas, two Javanese ^oldiers, and one 
convict. 

The zoological collections weFe now practically 
complete, but before leaving the country one 
final attempt was made to penetrate far into 
the mountains and up to the snows. 

While fresh coolies were being collected in 
the East Indian Islands, ethnographical and 
anthropological objects were purchased and other 
collections of value made. Of these objects 
skulls must not be forgotten, as now that the 
people had learnt' that we did them no harm 
they were willing to dispose of the relics of their 
ancestors. It was a weird sight to behold 
half-a-dozen men standing in a row, each with 
a skull under his arm, offering it for sale, with 
long and eloquent explanations as to its origin, 
whether from mother, wife, or child. 
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Space, however, does not permit of a descrip- 
tion of the coast work carried out on the rivers 
to the east, or of the accidents which befell 
the exploring parties before our mission was 
completed. Sufficient had been accomplished 


geographical and geological problems solved, 
new snow mountains located, and the whole 
accurately measured and the heights fixed. 
To this must be added the knowledge acquired 
of the races of the plains and the discovery of 





to fulfil the hopes of the societies who had 
inaugurated the expedition. Large and valuable 
collections of birds, mammals, reptiles, butter- 
flies, moths, and insects, together with botanical 
specimens, had been got together. A survey 
of three thousand square miles of hitherto 
unknown country had been accomplished. 


the new race, the Tapiro tribe of pygmies. 
Spite of all this, more remains to be done— 
work which the Dutch Government has set 
itself energetically to execute, and in which we, 
who have received so much kindness at the hands 
of the representatives of Holland, wish them 
the utmost success. 
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CHASING 

THE GUN-RUNNERS. 

yVRITTEN FnOM THE 3^0TES OF LIEVT. T. J. FARRELL, ROYAL INDIAN MJRINE, 
By 

]. P. O’LOGHLEN. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRED HOLMES, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A breezy account of an arduous and dangerous service, concerning which 
the public hears very little—the never-ending war with the gun-runners 
of the Persian Gulf, carried on by British warship8 and their boats’ 
crews, who pit their pluck and resource against the cunning of some 
of the most villainous and desperate rufiians on earth. 


HE Khels and other tribes dwelling 
upon the northern frontier o* India, 
though to a considerable degree 
pastoral in their mode of life, are 
sadly lacking in the attributes of 
bucolic peace that one usually associates with the 
“ keepers of the flocks and watchers of the sheep- 
fold.” They are, in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, a race of professional thieves and 
murderers. 

Their sniping of objectionable neighbours 


(who are punctilious in the return of the com- 
pliment) in the tribal feuds that are a peculiar 
feature of these people, and of Mr. Tommy 
Atkins when engaged on border-picket, has long 
been a source of worry to the authorities in 
Simla or Calcutta, and sundry raids upon fron- 
tier posts and much looting in British territory 
have resulted in several “ little wars,” carried 
on with a view to finally pacifying the border. 

Arms were seized wholesale and burnt, and 
the trafiic in rifles, pistols, and ammunition 
sternly interdicted through India, so that for 


a time peace of a kind was supposed to dwell 
amid the hills. 

Then the old state of things began and went 
on again as merrily as before, in spite of the fact 
that Pathan, Afridi, Zaka, and other Khels were 
thought to be entirely without arms of precision. 
Therefore arose the question : Whence did these 
tribesmen obtain, not Tower muskets and Arab 
flint-locks, but up-to-date rifles of high power ? 
Investigation showed that a regular trade in 
guns was being carried on from Europe vit the 
Persian Gulf and 
thence via camel 
and pack to the 
hillmen. Bombay 
even was a centre 
of the agents, but 
Muscat, in the 
State of Oman, 
Arabia, was the 
actual “ jumping- 
off place.” 

Hidden away 
in all sorts of 
merchandise came 
whole cargoes of 
Enfields, French 

deadly Mausers, 
with ammunition 
galore: 745, 
■ 303 ) ' 271 ) and ’^is, they came out in 

thousands from Belgium, France, England, and, 
of course, Germany. The frontier of India 
became dangerous to an unusual degree, for with 
the warlike tribes armed with modern rifles any 
Power assailing the north or north-western 
frontier would find their aid a very valuable 
asset. They are born fighters, with a deep hatred 
of any settled rule and “ ready for a row ” 
at short notice. It was evident that a stop had 
to be put to this trade, and accordingly, a division 
of cruisers and other armed craft was detailed 
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as a preventive force to operate in the Persian 
Gulf. One ship alone, H.M.S. Fox, has captured 
and destroyed a vast collection of arms and 
ammunition. The service against the gun- 
runners’ dhows, sailing from Muscat and other 
points, is arduous and dangerous in the extreme. 
Since the public hears but meagre accounts 
of naval operations in the Persian Gulf, the 
following account of an officer’s actual ex- 
periences in the suppression of the illicit traffic 


not there when, twenty-fours late in an average 
thirty-six hours’ run, the Dmarka arrived. 

“ Proceed to Muscat,” was the order, and so, 
still on the mail boat’s passenger list, Lieutenant 
Farrell continued his Fox hunt. 

The Tuesday following the Sunday of his 
leaving Karachi found him seeking tidings 
of his quarry from H.M.S. Perseus in the 
sun-baked port of Muscat; but nobody knew 
the whereabouts of the Fox. Eventually 


in arms in those waters will be found of particular 
interest. 

Shortly after passing in Hindustani, Lieutenant 
Farrell was appointed to H.M.S. Fox, the senior 
naval officer’s ship of the Persian Gulf division 
of the East India Squadron, and as this ship was 
a bete noire to the gun-running fraternity, he 
came to the conclusion that he was not going 
to have a rosy time. Trouble of a sort there 
was from the very commencement of the joumey 
from Bombay in the B.I. boat Dwarka to 
Karachi, where he had orders to report to the 
Marine transport officer for instructions as to 
where to join the Fox. The weather wao bad to 
the worst degree, and everything on board was 
awash, so that the cruiser’s newly-appointed 
officer was glad of a prospect of getting clear at 
Karachi. But it was not to be. The Fox was 


instructions eman3,ted with advisory comments. 
“ Follow senior naval officer’s mails. You’re 
sure to find the Fox some day”; and the search 
began anew. 

Up anchor and away again, this time to another 
“ one-eyed ” place called Lingah, where, it 
turned out, the senior naval officer’s mail was 
to be landed, and where, too, the searcher after 
the elusive cruiser was to go ashore, in spite 
of the fact that not a sign of his ship could be 
seen. Anyhow, orders are orders, so the young 
officer mustered his kit and stood by ready to go 
ashore to the sweltering hole of Lingah, when 
down came the visitation of quarantine. 

Sun-scorched, almost overwhelmed by the 
conceritrated essence of a thousand stenches 
from the hold of a native barge — the quarantine 
boat of this forsaken spot—Lieutenant Farrell 
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endured a six-hour trip to the quarantine 
station, or within half a mile thereof, for when 
this bark of perfumes grounded in shalIow water, 
himself and his dunnage were carried bodily 
ashore by the odoriferous crew and deposited 


moming, however, the castaway of this abomin- 
able island found his way aboard H.M.S. Fox 
and reported himself for duty. 

There was some excitement when a wireless 
message'told the Fox that a party of hill gentry 



{Photofraph, 


—marooned is the proper word—upon a desolate 
island. Here the luckless ofScer had to spend 
the night, and since the only building was a 
rude Persian hut that had not been cleaned out 
for some time, and was utterly destitute of 
anything of convenience, his evening orisons 
must have been varied and peculiar. Next 


were going to visit Bunder Abbas and turn the 
place into a shambles after looting the goods 
and chattels of the inhabitants, and since 
the senior naval ofEcer thought his ship should 
do the honours, away for the threatened city 
she went at full speed, after confiscating the 
cargoes of two innocent-looking “ buggalows,” 
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which, • ostensibly tiraber-laden, had concealed 
in a specially-constructed false deck a valuable 
consignraent of about four hundred raodem 
rifles and Mauser pistols and one hundred and 
seventy thousand rounds of araraunition. 

On arriving at Bunder Abbas it was “ clear 
ship for action,” and the Fox’s six-inch and 4-7 
teeth bared for a meal of sundry bloodthirsty 
hill-men, who, however, instead of having a 
“ night out ” of plunder, bloodshed, and general 
devilment, kept away and contented themselves 
with showering Mussulman curses on the giaour 
who was instrumental in bringing the man-o’- 
war into the programme and spoiling a joyous 
razzia. After quitting Bunder Abbas the Fox 
headed for Muscat, but was intercepted by a 
wireless message to the effect that arms had been 
landed at the village of Habt, on the Makran 
coast. Sp she co^ed in a tearing hurry at 
Muscat and went off hot-foot, like the vermin 
she is named after, to do mischief upon the 
inhabitants of Habt. The place was a hen-roost 
for the “ Foxes,” and rifles and cartridges the 
chickens ajid eggs they sought, and as she 
steamed across the Gulf her heat-seared executive 
drew up plans of campaign. 

The Fox’s Number One (anglice, First 
Lieutenant) assumed the carrying out of the 
operations of punishing the village, and it was 
decided to land twenty Marines and twenty 
bluejackets in cutters, whilst a covering party 
in an armed launch stood by to attend to 
objections to the business by the “ mayor and 
burgesses ”—or their Habtian equivalents. 

Lieutenant Farrell’s notes refer to this 
incident as follows:— 


Lieutenant-was told off to go away in 

charge of the Marines and myself in charge of 
the bluejackets. We wore khaki, of course, 
and every one of us was an arsenal in himself. 

The ship kept well away from the shore until the 
hour of darkness. Then, with all lights doused, 
we crept in, going dead sIow towards Habt, 
off which we came to anchor about nine p.m. 
The two cutters’ crews were then mustered, 
magazines charged, and off we went. We 
pulled away from the ship to the armed launch, 
which gave us a tow in-shore, and then, after 
casting off, took up a station to cover the landing 

operations. Lieutenant-’s boat and mine 

then made for the beach. The arrangement 
was to land quietly, get behind the village, and 
then signal the Fox by rocket to switch on 
seaichlights, and, if necessary, to open fire in 
order to intimidate the inhabitants. 

Everything went pretty well until we got to 
the first line of surf, and then every one wa. 
certain that this little expedition was not to be 
canied out without trouble. That landing 
would be a dangerous job was evidenced by the 
tumble of huge, curling seas that roared and 
broke in close proximity to us. An ordinary 
whaler’s crew would have had hard work getting 
ashore, but our two boats were heavily laden 
with rifles, ammunition, fireworks, boat-gear, a 
Maxim gun with fittings, and twenty-five hands 
in each. Rocks, of whose exact position we had 
no knowledge, were as plentiful as the curses 
upon Habt and its gun-running sins that were 
muttered, and it required very nice boatwork 
to keep the whole lot of us from going ashore 
as corpses. The Marines’ boat got full of water, 
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but managed to pull clear of the surf. Then 
concluding that nothing could be done in the 
darkness, we agreed to wait a couple of hours 
for dawn, which would give us just sufficient 
light to see where we were. As everybody 
and everything was wet we decided to return 
to the launch, which would give us a chance of 
squaring things up a bit for a fresh start. 

Now after drifting and pulling about for a 
couple of hours in a current and amidst heavy 
surf bearings are apt to change, so that the 
task of finding the launch was like looking for 
a black man on a dark night. She had, of course, 
no lights, and so we pulled first on one course, 
then on another, and finally picked her up, tied 
up astern of her, baled the boats out, and gave 
the men an hour’s rest. After a drop of warm 
cocoa had been 
served out we 
started for the 
beach again about 
three in the mom- 
ing, with just 
enough daylight to 
see something of 
its surf-swept 
fringe. We made 
two attempts to 
get ashore, but the 
surf was too heavy 
for our laden boats, 
so we anchored in 
about nine feet of 
water, and one 
hand went over- 
board with a* stern 
line. When he 
could find some- 
where to stand he 
hung on to the 
line and another 
man then went off 
and bore a hand 
in steadying it. 

Eventually, by this 
line of communi- 
cation, we all got 
ashore and then 
proceeded to the 

village. -bTt 

There was con- 

siderable excitement when we routed out the 
slumbering inhabitants, and their morning 
prayers consisted chiefly of consigning us to 
somewhere hotter than their sun - blistered, 
squalid, reeking hole of a place. What did we 
want ? Guns ? The headman, whom a file 
of haJf-dried “ joUies ” escorted, was by tums 
indignant at the slur upon his village, and then 


apparently sorry that the reis of the warship 
should send armed men to his peaceful abode. 
He was a Hadji, he said, and on his sacred word 
he had no guns in the village. IJy the beard of 
the Prophet, by his father’s beard — by the whole 
tonsorial outfit of his hagiology and family, in 
fact—he swore to it, gesticulating frantically 
the while. But the coast people are not to 
be trusted very much in most things, and in 
the matter of being innocent of smuggling or 
hiding rifles, not at all. So as a search amid 
the hovels and general filthy raffie of thç place 
failed to disclose any firearms the headman was 
made prisoner and taken off to the Fox. Here 
he was kept until, somehow, in spite of his former 
protestations about there being no guns in Habt, 
the unwashed tatterdermalions of that evil 
abode exchanged 
thirty rifles and 
t h r e e thousand 
rounds of ammuni- 
tion for their cap- 
tured headman. 

After setting the 
old fellow ashore 


the two buggalows 
that had been cap- 
tured before our 
visit to Habt, and 
on arrival there I 
was detailed for 
the duty, and went 
off with the tor- 
pedo gunner and 
a party of seamen 
to the craft. We 
made them fast 
alongside one an- 
other with chain 
lashings, and then 
ran them ashore on 
the beach, where 
the captain and 
first lieutenant 
boarded them. 
The whole crowd of 
us then proceeded 
M board, bein< t.ken^o«^|o^seto deluge thoSe 

two buggalows 

with kerosene until they were thoroughly messy* 
with the stuff. Then the match was applied 
and the bonfire began. It was somewhat of 
a spectacle and, with the explosion at odd 
periods of stray rounds of ammunition, not 
quite a safe one to witness. 

Shortly after this we got wireless orders to 
go to Bombay and there dock the ship for an 
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overhaul preparatory to joining the escort of 
H.M. yacht Medina, with Their Majesties on 
board. In the meantime, I applied for per- 
mission to remain in the Gulf, and cbtained it 
just in time to quit the ship a quarter of an hour 
before her departure from Muscat for Bombay. 
At half-past ten that night word was given me 
that if it were my wish I might proceed on 
board H.M. armed launch Harold, but to hurry 
up, as the Fox was about to leave, so I mustered 
my kit, threw it into a boat, and slipped off the 
old Fox’s gangway just as she was getting her 
anchor off the Muscat mud. I joined H.M.S. 
Harold as first lieutenant, and we sailed very 
soon after I had boarded her and reported for 
duty, our section of patrol being from Saddaitch 
to Ras Madain, on the Makran coast, about 
fifteen hours’ run from Muscat. I had the 
bridge next morning after breakfast, and had 
not been long under the welcome shade of the 
double awning when a buggalow was sighted. 
Accordingly, I headed for her, and upon 
coming up with her told her to heave to, which 
she did, with a vast amount of jabbering and 
singing out from her people. I was detailed 
to board and search her with an armed boat’s 
crew, and, of course, found her skipper — an 
eagle-nosed rascal of mixed Arab and Baluch 
blood — vociferous in denying any knowIedge 
of rifies amongst his cargo. 

With a few hands, the rest standing by in 
case of unpleasantness on the part of the 
buggalow’s truculent-looking crew, I began a 
search and discovered, hidden under a saddle- 
bag, a sporting rifie and fifty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The slapper was greatly surprised at 
the find. It was, he swore as only an Oriental 
can swear, the only rifie and the only ammuni- 
tion on board. How it got there he really 
couldn’t say. Mysterious! Wonderful I But 
we continued our overhaul, and when our 
investigations revealed another lot of cartridges, 
Martinis this time, he became sullenly resigned 
to being made a prize and taken in tow by the 
Harold. As we headed for Jask, however, there 
came into view a ship that flew a senior naval 
officer’s flag, and we saw that she was the 
Perseus, which had assumed that dignity vice 
the Fox, gone to Bombay. As she came up 
to us she signalled us to stop, and then com- 
municated the order that I was to report for 
duty to her ca ptain. Having joined the Perseus, 
she made fast to the Harold’s prize and resumed 
her course for Jask, where the buggalow was 
dealt with, after which we carried on with the 
usual co|ist patrol. 

After some weeks in the Perseus I made an 
application for command of an armed cutter, 
and was given charge of P.I., detailed for 


the guard of Saddaitch and carrying ten blue- 
jackets, mostly gunnery ratings, an interpreter, 
who was a Persian, my coxswain, a petty officer, 
and myself. The Perseus dropped us one 
Sunday moming off the Saddaitch River and left 
us to look after ourselves. Previous to leaving 
I was handed my orders, ten sheets of typed 
foolscap, and these gave me to understand that 
as this was a hostile coast I was not to approach 
nearer than five hundred yards of the shore. 
Orders and instructions as to signals and urgent 
signals, such as in the event of being short of 
water, starving, etc., were also contained herein, 
and then, with best wishes from everybody, we 
went over the side and said au revoir to the 
Perseus for twenty days. 

My job was to prevent the landing of arms 
at Saddaitch, and to patrol a line ten miles east 
of that wretched place and ten miles west of it — 
twenty miles of a barren, sun-baked stretch of 
coast that shimmered in the blaze of a tropic 
summer, and without two pennyworth of green- 
stuff to speak of in the whole of its length. I 
began my woik by having a look at the river, 
and after leaving the ship headed for the bar. 

The sea was rolling in pretty heavily as we 
closed in to the first line of surf, and the outer 
uard of breakers looked anything but tempting ; 
ut we got through without any mishap save 
a drenching, and inspected the conformation of 
the shore. Nothing suspicious could be seen, so 
it was up-stick-and-away for a bit of cruising. 

Now the cutter was but twenty-eight feet 
long, and in her were stowed two masts, with 
sails, two awnings, twelve barricoes of fresh 
water, stores and provisions for twenty days, a 
stove with cooking utensils, fourteen oars, a 
metal-lined case of ammunition, a Maxim gun 
with its fittings, and one officer and twelve men 
with rifles, bandoliers, and kits. 

There was not an inch of space tq spare, and 
after a couple of days we began to feel sore, for 
the little craft was chock-a-block with us and 
the collection of gear, so that at night, if one 
had to sleep, it was a plank or grating, or case 
for a pillow and mattress, and an overcoat for 
a blanket. The boat either rolled or danced 
about every minute of the twenty-four hours, 
and was a little floating lump of acute discomfort. 

Sometimes there was too much liveliness in 
her to allow of a fire being started, so the menu 
was biscuit and water, with water and biscuit 
as an alternative course. Cramped, sore, and 
ill-tempered after some days of this, we fell in 
with bad weather, and with some of the hands 
ill from exposure and exhaustion owing to want 
of food and sleep, the only course left was to 
let go an anchor and ride it out. To go ashore 
was out of the question, for news travels fast 
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among those peoples of the East, and the coming 
of a 1 agged crowd of castaways—castaways of the 
hated patrol, too, and with rifles to boot—would 
have meant our being cut up into shreds 
by the AJghans and their equally gentle friends. 

We were between the devil and the deep sea 
with a vengeance, and, because we knew what 
sort of an end the latter would make of us, 
chose to chance matters there rather than with 
the devil, whose name was literally legion. 

Night after night, from sundown to the dawn, 
I sat at the tiller iceeping the boat head-on to 
the seas, and then, when daylight came, tended 
the sick amongst us as best I could with the aid 
of such of my crew as could spare a moment 
occasionally from almost incessant ba'ing; 
then, towards the end of the aftemoon, I would 
snatch what rest I could. Seven days and seven 
nights this sort of thing lasted, and no sign did 


we see of anything like a sail or smoke-blotch 
that would give some hope, however slight, of 
help. Grey, grim, and dour was sea and sky 
by day and black was all by night, save where 
the white of a breaking surge roared and hissed 
amidst the tumble of water around us. 

On the morning of the eighth day of this 
wretchedness I saw what I thought to be a patch 
of smoke against the sky, and when absolutely 
certain of it, passed the word to the men, who 
welcomed the news with a cheer. The vessel 
proved to be H.M.S. Espiigle, and upon seeing 
our distress signals she got to windward and 
drifted down to us, wheh I went on board and 
reported our plight to her commanding oflScer. 
He decided to shift the cutter’s “beat” to a more 


sheltered centre, so we had a tow for a couple 
of hours, and I took the chance of a bath, with a 
good square meal to follow it, in the cosy ward- 
room, whilst the çrew did likewise on the berth 

About three that afternoon I cast off from 
the Espiegle with the same complement, re- 
plenished stores, and instructions to steer due 
north three miles, which would be the central 
point of my new beat, another wretched little 
place called Gabrig. About five we got in 
towards the shore, and upon examining its 
appearance found that we were off the seaward 
bank of a sort of lagoon into which a river 
discharged its waters. This we proceeded to 
approach and scrutinize, but could find no 
indications of a safe passage until well to the 
east of the starting spot of our investigation. 
We ran in through an intricate channel that was 
full of sand- 
banks, but man- 
a g e d to avoid 
getting piled up 
on any of them. 
Seeing absolutely 
no sign of life 
whatever, I 
decided to give all 
hands a chance of 
stretching their 

I selected a 
sandy spit that 
formed a sort of 
peninsula jutting 
out from the main 
land, and put the 
cutter for it. All 
around us was the 
stiUness of death. 
Not even a soli- 
tary bird 'could 
be seen in the 
sky. The crew of the P.I. were the only humans 
within my view. However, as a cautionary 
measure I sent the Persian interpreter—or spy, 
to use the propei term for this valuable member 
of the Gulf ships’ complements—to find out 
whether things were as quiet as they seemed 
and to report at sundown. Supper was then 
prepared, and whilst the hands were busied at 
this I examined the surroundings with a 
powerful glass and saw, as before, absolutely 
no sign of life, 

About nine o’clock, whilst I was initiating 
a quartet of bluejackets into the mysteries 
of bridge, one of the men came up and said that 
he had seen a light some distance away on the 
rising ground, so in reply to his request to part 
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company on an inspection I sent him, with 
another, to see what they could make of it, 
bidding them take their rifles in case of danger. 
They had not been gone many minutes when 
back they came and gave me news that surprised 

The light that had been first seen had dis- 
appeared, but several more were in sight 
and moving about. This called for my own 
attention, so I told the bridge party to carry 
on and, taking my revolver and glass, took up 
a .position on the shore, whence a good view of 
the hills could be obtained. One glance was 
enough. The dark mass of the hills, that a few 
hours before had been void of life, now bore 
unmistakable evidence that men were afoot, 
for an inegular line of lights—some like brilliant 
pin-points, others reddish in colour and flaring— 
moved sIowly downwards but ever towards the 
beach. 

A low call brought the coxswain to me. 

“ Let the men have their tot,” said I, “ and 
at once, coxswain. Clear the cutter for action. 
Douse all lights. Clear away the gun for firing, 
with a long belt in. See the hands all ready.” 

I then posted two armed sentries and remained 
on guard myself. 

It was a tight fix to be in, and we all knew it. 
I had calculated that we should not be able to 
get the cutter afloat, from where she lay, high 
and dry, before midnight, and if the tribesmen 
made a rush in spite of Maxim and rifle-fire. 


it would be over with every one of us in a very 
few minutes. So we waited, standing to arms, 
and in silence, striving to pierce the gloom of 
night, hearing nothing but our own hard 
breathing that at times caused a belt or ban- 
dolier to creak. But the lip-lap-lip of the 
ripples was the sound that all of us wished to 
hear growing stronger as the tide came gradually 
up the beach, for at any minute I expected to 
see the tribesmen pouring over the sand-hills, 
and, as I watched and waited for the Afghans 
or the tide, one question kept running through 
my mind : “ Will they attack before midnight ? ’ ’ 
At last, after a couple oif hours of anxious 
expectation, we had water enough to float the 
cutter, and at about midnight got her under 
way without any noise, pulled out quietly about 
seven hundred yards away from the shore, and 
let go an anchor. About one o’clock, whilst 
I sat looking at the dark tongue of sand that had 
been the scene of our harassing vigil, there came 
a flash and the report of a rifle from the very 
spoL that we had left, and the shrill voices of 
men jabbering, and, doubtless, cursing their 
ill-luck. The hill-men had been disappointed. 
Dawn came and showed us that whatever gear 
had been left ashore by us had been burnt by 
them in revenge. Later on there came down 
to the boat our Persian interpreter, who told 
a story of how he had to “ run plenty ver’ 
quick,” and who was gasping for a drink. I 
half believed the yarn, but took good care that 
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none of 'us went ashore again in the vicinity of 
Gabrig. 

For some ten days after this we cruised 
about, stopping dhows with our Maxim and then 
searching them, but making no captures. The 
water and provisions had got rather low by this 
time, and for about a week we had not partaken 
of anything like a solid meal, and the whole of 
us were feeling sick of the job of boat cruising. 
One night we saw some lights, and presently 
the beam of a search-light in sweeping the seas 
rested upon us, and we were soon alongside 
H.M.S. Espiegle, to whose commanding ofBcer 
I reported myself. He told me that the Perseus, 
which I had not seen for twenty days, had been 
ordered down to Bombay, and would rendezvous 
the next morning to pick up her cutter and crew. 
We tied up astern of the Espiegle that night, 
and next morning, when my ship the Perseus 
joined the Espiegle, I got the order that I was 


searching of dhows that marked the cruising 
as one of her officers. 

Most people remember the row about the 
molestation of an English lady in Shiraz, Central 
Persia, and the decision of the Indian Govern- 
ment to send troops to Shiraz and Ispahan for 
the preservation of order in those districts. 
These troops came up from Bombay in a couple 
of hired transports to Bushire, and, as the 
Persians had threatened to oppose the landing, 
we had orders to proceed and await the arrival 
of the force. On arrival in the harbour of 
Bushire we found H.M.S. Odin already there, and 
at once began to arrange a plan of action in 
case of any trouble occurring. I went ashore 
with the captain, and had an opportunity of seeing 
the commandant of the military camp, who, 
together with the S.N.O., arranged the details 
of the morrow. Two heavily-armed cutters 
were detailed to escort the launches conveying 



to transfer to the latter ship, and so bade good- 
bye to my cutter and her hands. The Espiegle, 
being next senior ship in the division, hoisted 
the S.N.O.’s flag. 

Whilst attached to this ship the participation 
in the landing at Bushire fell to my lot, and it 
was a change from the chasing, stopping, and 


the troops ashore, and were in respective charge 
of the Odin’s first lieutenant and myself. 

Next morning in came the two transports 
with the troops (the Central India Horse was 
the regiment), and they found the Odin at one 
end of the harbour, the Espieglc at the other, 
armed cutters standing by, and landing parties 
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in readiness. We took up stations as detailed 
and saw all clear for getting the men ashore 
without any shooting being necessary, and then 
resumed cruising. Some time after this there 
came a signal from the commander-in-chief 
turning me over to the Philomel, which had 
Number Three Section of the Gulf Patrol, and 
was parent ship for all small armed craft within 
that sphere of operations, twQ of that flotilla 
being her own cutters. Hearing that two of the- 
boats were away cruising I volunteered for com- 
mand of one of them. A buggaIow had been 
reported as having left Musjrat for Habt, and 
the commanding officer of the Philomel decided 
to drop another cutter to guard that harbour, 
and so I found myself again at boat-work very 
soon after making my offer, and in due course 
pulled away in the Ph. 3, the PhilomeVs third 
cutter. 

In the harbour of Habt I went ashore, had a 
look round, and finding everything in order 
vvent back to the boat. On our way to the cutter 
we espied some turtles, and as the chance of 
fresh food on these expeditions is small we lost 
no time in “ turning turtle ” a trinity of the 
biggest; two of them, six hundred and eighty 
and seven hundred and twenty-two pounds 
respectively, we presented to the captain and 
officers of the Philomel, and of the smallest 
we made soup for ourselves. The cutter remained 
at Habt for three days, and her guard was then 
shifted to Saddaitch, a place of which my 
recollections are not altogether pleasant. I 
remained off here for about three weeks, and had 
much better weather; the bar, too, was easier 
to negotiate, which was a feature that was 
appreciated by reason of the fact that we kept 
fairly dry during our several trips through its 
surf. 

Soon I had another shift of station, and this 
time my centre was a place called Puzim, a sort 
of inhabited combination of dustbin and manure- 
heap, and a good deal farther to the east of my 
previous scene. When I heard of this being 
my centre I explained the difficulties of it to my 
commander, who was new to the station, and 
asked him to have an eye on us during the 
cruise, as the beat was an open bay, subject to 
a very nasty sea in the winter whenever a 
shamah, common to the coast about those months, 
started to bIow. He was a good deal concerned, 
but as this particular place badly needed a 
guardian angel to keep it from the crime of 
gun-running, he assured me of his solicitude, 
and away I went with a new cutter and a new 
crew. 

At about seven in the evening on the day of 
leaving the ship, we got close in shore and rode 
at anchor until ten o’clock, when I found that 


it wouId be high water, which wouId aIIow of 
a closer inspection of the far from picturesque 
beach and its hilly conformation. So we got 
under way, nosed about for some time like a 
terrier after a rat-hole, and about midnight 
picked up a bit of a bar. The surf ran very 
heavy, with such a big breaking into “ white 
water,” that the prospect of getting through 
without a capsize seemed very remote. The 
look of the weather, too, was anything but 
bright, so I decided to get over the bar, as we 
.should then be better placed to find shelter 
should it come on to bIow heavily. A couple 
of us then stripped and got overboard, and after 
a bit of personal investigation saw that the bar 
was off the entrance to a fine river, where shelter 
could be found from anything like heavy weather. 
There was a chance of being up-ended in the 
surf, so I ordered all hands to strip and to stand 
by for a jump if she turned over. Then, clad 
as were Mulvaney and his chums at the immortal 
taking of Lungtungpen, we headed for the bar 
as soon as a cheery “ AII ready, sir ! ” was 
reported. By this time brilliant lightning was 
playing about us, but whether thurider foIIowed 
it I could not say, for all round us was a tumbling, 
crashing, booming inferno of white water that 
drowned every other sound and nearly ourselves 
as well. 

We had only the lightning as an illuminant of 
our passage, but we got through with nothing 
worse than a bath, and after pulling up the river 
for about a quarter of a mile dropped anchor. 
Daylight came and then, with an armed guard, 
I went ashore to the village, which was scattered 
along the right bank, off which we had brought 
'up. We tramped over sand and stone, and the 
yelping of a cur that came charging out of the 
cluster of huts brought out a number of the 
villagers armed with a variety cf weapons. These 
gentlemen, seeing what we ,were, called out that 
they were peaceful, and that their headman 
himself wouId go bail for their good conduct. 
Thereupon the headman himself came and made 
salaam and spoke soft, soothing words in pro- 
testation of his loyalty (they all do this, even 
though theñ' huts are a veritable armoury of 
contraband shooting-irons). I had a look round, 
however, just to assure myself, and found no 
evidence of there being anything wrong in the 
rifle line of business. From a sanitary stand- 
point the place merited burning down, but that 
we couldn’t do. We then left the salaaming 
headman and put to cruising again. 

About a week or so after this H.M.S. Tamil 
signalled orders to proceed to Rashide and search 
the river. We'did so, and on the passage back 
to resume our ordinary “ beat ” fell foul of 
a shamah, a northerly gale that may last a few 
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hours or a week. I knew what we were in for, 
and so hove-to under close-reefed foresail and 
mainsail; but before very long away to leeward 
went the foresail in a hundred streamers. Not 
long after this the mainmast carried away about 
the middle and nearly capsized us as it went 
flying over the side. For a few seconds it looked 
as if we were going to finish there and then, but 
we let go our anchor and that kept her head-on 
to the seas. Thus we spent the night. Lightning 
hissing and crackling around us; steep-to seas 
lifting the luckless cutter with a wrenching tug 
at the anchor that strained her in every inch of 
her frame, so that I thought she would open 


of getting into shelter. I don’t know exactly 
how we got through, but by a miracle get through 
we did, and mighty glad we were to get into the 
creek. Not long afterwards the Philomel hove 
in sight, and we at once knocked off patching up 
our damages and got alongside. T was sorry 
to report extensive damages, but the captain 
simply shook hands with me. 

“ Thank Heaven you are safe,” said he. 

I resumed command of the cutter with a new 
crew after she had been fitted out with fresh 
masts and sails, during which I had a bath and 
something to eat. This lesumption of my 
guard meant Christmas away from the ship. 





up beneath us; water washing over the bow 
and rushing outboaid over the stern, drenching 
aU of us—that was our plight in a night of gloom. 
Daylight came and showed each one of us the 
dishevelled, miserable-looking men of his com- 
pany, and yet, spite of the melancholy spectacle 
it held out some hope that put a little 
energy into us. At least we could see. So we 
got out the oars and, watching every opportunity, 
edged gradually in towards the creek. It was a 
desperate chance. But since our own sense told 
us that there was no hope of living through the 
smother, we took this as a last fighting chance 


which was not a very pleasant prospect. How- 
ever, we made the best of it, and just after that 
festival were recalled by signal to the ship. I 
had to dismantle the cutter,'as the Philomel 
expected final orders to proceed to Bushire, 
there to land every available man and every 
available gun to march upon Shiraz to relieve 
the Central India Horse, as they were being cut 
up by the Persians. However, something 
happened, and we got orders to resume our 
patrol, and I was once again mustering my 
cutter’s crew for cruising. The night of my 
departure was far from bright. Lowering skies 
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and a spiteful heave in the sea gave a threatening 
aspect to the prospect of boat work, and Captain 

-did not like the idea of the boat leaving, as 

my new “ beat ” had been shifted from Puzim 
to Galag, and I was new to it. However, as I 
knew my crew well and the weatherly qualities 
of the boat, I assured him that we should be all 
right, and so, after telling me he would keep 
within range of a rocket, the cutter got orders 
to proceed. 

Some cruising around resulted in our discover- 
ing what looked like the entrance to a river, so, 
of course, we had the usual fight with a boiling 
surf, and finally came to anchor in a fairly large 
stream. When day dawned we heard. sounds 
of domestic animals, and the first gleams of 
daylight showed us a village clustered on the 
right bank, with three buggalows lying in a tier 
close in. Thereupon I sent the coxswain with 
an armed party to investigate, but before long 
he returned and reported that a caravan of 
about forty camels and sixty men, every one of 
them armed, was near the village. 

This was news indeed ! 

The coxswain’s description of the caravan 
was that “ they were an ugly-looking lot and 
beggars to fight ” ; but in spite of the number 
I determined to have a look round the village, 
and so, with bandoliers full and magazines 
charged, we got ashore. We were not molested 
on our way up from the boat, and instead of 
being ridden at by the “ camelry ” found that 
the outfit had stampeded for the hills. This 
looked fishy. So, to bring matters to a crisis, 
we rounded up three headraen, marched them 
down to the cutter, and then, to ensure their 
comfort in the way of congenial society, boarded 
the three buggalows and haled their protesting 
skippers along also, leaving our half-dozen 
guests under escort. I told the headmen that 
if in an hour’s time they had not expressed a 
willingness to hand over all arms or ammunition 
in the place, I would search every habitation 
in it, and if rifles or cartridges were found raze 
the whole town. One of them looked up, and 
began the usual tale of ignorance concerning 
guns and ammunition, whilst his friends in 
duress joined in with shrill accjuiescence and 
vehement gesticulation to emphasize the absolute 
morality of the squalid hole of which they were 
the “ corporation.” 

“ But why did those gentlemen on camels 
skedaddle ? ” I asked in the Gulf equivalent 
for Ungtta franca or “ pidgin.” 

Oh, the caravan ? They had come to buy 
goats and kids, for their flocks on the hills had 
been raided by sundry sons of Belial (my in- 
formant’s precise genealogy of the caterans 
cannot be repeated here) and having finished 


trading had gone back to their village. They 
were eminently respectable, I was assured— 
the local equivalents for the unco’ guid in 
general, and, above. all, men of peace and 
goodwill. 

This I thought to be a rather “ tall story,” 
and, knowing that village people are not in the 
habit ■ of riding camels, gave the gist of 
the yarn to my coxswain, who had seen the 
caravan. 

“ Ah, sir,” was his remark, “ he’s just a bit 
of a liar. Them camel chaps ’ll fight yet.” 

The time for handing over the rifles had ex- 
pired, and we were overhauling the village, 
dodging in and out of filthy dwellings that reeked 
with smells, with dogs, mangy and scarred, 
snarling at us, and women spitting on the ground, 
when one of the hands who were keeping a look- 
out for any trouble reported that the mounted 
men were coming down at full speed in 
open order. A movement towards the cutter 
was now commenced, for a puff of smoke from 
the camel-men and a spurt of dust in the sand 
spoke of trouble, and as we fell back we gave 
them a few shots to keep them in check. The 
prisoners were secured, so that all hands were 
free to devote their attention to the shindy, and 
as the camels still came on—they had now closed 
in on their centre and were coming down at full 
speed—we opened on them with the machine- 
gun and our rifles. For about an hour or so 
things were lively. The enemy were not the 
peaceful gentry the headmen wouId have had 
me believe,' but, as I had surmised, pukka 
fighting men from the hills. 

They advanced at first in a charge, yelling 
and firing from their swaying steeds as they came 
on. The din was awful. There were the shrill 
yells of the attacking force, joined in a devil’s 
chorus with the scream of the camels, the thud 
of hoofs, the irregular “ bang ” of Martinis, and, 
rising high above all, the* harsh, grating purr of 
our little Maxim and the sharp crack of the 
Service small arras. The hillmen were using 
the old black powder behind a ‘45 bullet, and 
their fire gave a considerable amount of smoke. 
Through the cloud of smoke and dust and sand 
they charged again and again, trying to smash 
us by sheer weight after a scattering volley, 
but the steady stream of bullets from the Maxim 
and rifles stopped the rush every time. They 
next tried a rush in extended order, and failing 
to do so made one last attempt en masse, firing, 
reloading, and firing again as they stormed 
towards us, but only to meet a crashing fire that 
scattered them. They finally drew off, and we 
then had a look round to see what damage 
had been done during the attack. There was 
one buUet-hole through the quarter on the 
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starboard side, and the -45 that had penetrated 
my cutter had also splintered my left foot. I 
bandaged it and then went ashore with an 
armed guard to search the village. We turned 
the place upside down and inside out in a hunt 
for arms that lasted for hours, and which, much 
to the men’s disgust, was not rewarded by any 


Philomel the state of it made such a feat im- 
possible, so I arrived on board in the arms of 
my coxswam. 

Here ends this' straightforward story of an 
officer’s experiences in the suppression of the 
traffic in arms in the Persian Gulf. Subse- 



discoveries. We finished about nightfall and 
then returned to the cutter, released the three 
headmen and buggaIow skippers, and put to sea 
again to cruise. Though I made the signal 
“ All well ” to various vessels of the division 
that spoke the cutter, I was not sorry to see my 
parent ship heave in sight one day and display 
the signal for me to repair on board, as my foot 
was by now very painful and quite out of action, 
for when I made an attempt to board the 


quently Lieutenant (now Lieutenant - Com- 
mander) Farrell was pulled ofi by his old 
cutter’s crew in a special gig to the s.s. Dumia, 
of the British India Line, and carried on board 
by his coxswain. As the gig pulled away from 
the cruiser there was a scramble of men to 
hammock nettings and rails. The whole ship’s 
company, without orders, turned out, manned 
ship, and gave “ three cheers for Mr. Farrell ” 
as he started on his homeward voyage. 






iislliit 
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Symbols 
of Protection 

Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 

Mediaeval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner,soughtprotection behind 
the solld masonry of castle walls. 

In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electrlcity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 

Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 

The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires every where through- 



out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
Isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makesusahomogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and politlcal 
rights. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Ano Associated Companies 

One Poticy One System Universal Serviee 
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The Hands at Home 
are Reaching for 
Every Man’s Salary 

As his family grows, his needs 
are greater—as prices rise, his 
struggle is greater. 

The cost of living is no respecter of 
Salaries. You must advance to keep 
ahead of your needs, and the only way to 
advance is, to keep learning more and 
more about your tvork. 

The untrained man’s value is 
absolutely fixed. —certain work at a cer- 
tain wage, regardless of family or prices of 
food, rent and clothing. . 


The trained man’s value has no 
limit. His salary increases with his 
knowledge. 

You can have the training that will 
put you in the class of advancing men, 
whose rise to success is faster than the 
growing needs of home and family. 

Thousands of men have read other 
messages of advice like this, have acted 
upon them and have risen to high-salaried 
positions through the aid of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

Get Rid of Your 
Money Worries 

Over 400 men each month voluntarily 
write to the I. C. S. telling how they have 
had their .salajies increased, due directly to 
I. C. S. training. 
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Just think of it—you may be one of 
these 400 in a month or so, for the rises in 
position take place as the training pro- 
gresses. You don ’t have to xvaityears 
to get results. 

You can do it. It is so easy there is 
really nothing to decide except — Do You 

Want To Better Your Position and 
Make More Money? 

Show This Message 
To Your Family 

They will decide it for you in a 
moment. 

All you have to do nouj, is mark the 
coupon opposite the occupation in which 
you want special training. Mail it to the 
International Correspondenoe Schools. 
They will send you full particulars as to 
just how they can help you. 

How you can get the training in your 
leisure hours. How expert instructors 
personally direct your course. How easy 
it is made for you no matter where you 


live—what your education—how old you 
are or how little money you have. 

Marking the coupon places 
you under no obligation, and it is 
surely worth while to go that far 
as a step toward better things. 
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Man 


and His Needs 


Pin We have had “hole-proof” 

Prnof socks, “unshrinkable” under 

t-rooi ^ear, “burglar proof” safes 

Cravats someone comes along 

with “pin proof” cravats, or ties. And they 
bear out their guarantee, too. These cravats 
are made in all shades and the material is so 
woven that the scarf pin leaves no “scar.” They 
are guaranteed to be almost indestructible and 
the wearer eventually throw8 the tie away, not 
because it is worn out, but because he is tired of 
the color! “Pin proof” ties are likely to enjoy 
a big sale during these days of- stock market de- 
pression, and we congratulate the astute invent- 
or who flrst thougnt of oftering snch a bomb- 
proof tie to an economic-Ioving public. 

Caps Though many of our readers 
Pnr Ali may not be aware of the fact, 
there is a fashion in caps as 
Seasons there is in every other neces- 
sity to correct masculine dress. If this were not 
80 who wouId take any trouble in selecting a cap? 
The man who studies his appearance 8hows con- 
siderable discernmerit when purchasing a cap. 
He considers the pattern, the color, the “lines” 
and the material. Is the cap for golflng, for 
motoring, for hunting or for cycling? Every 
season Eumost demands a different kind of cap. 
In spring and summer even landsmen seem to 
favor yachting caps, while in the fall the cordu- 
roy hiinting cap is seen on every hand—or rather 
head. Motor headwear may be found in endless 
varieties and even the polo cap is patronized by 
men who have never seen an international game. 
There are occasions when nothing but a cap will 
answer and the man who has a desire to appear 
suitably dressed will 8how as much judgment in 
the selection of a cap as he will in the choice of 
a coat. 

The The “blazer,” so popular in 

England, has had rather a 
„ struggle to flnd favor in this 

Blazer country. But it is making its 
way and the time is not far ofl when this “coat 
of many colors” will be as much worn here as on 
the other side of the pond. It was Mrs. Langtry 
who deplored the fact that men wore such som- 
bre-hued clothes and hoped that the time wouId 
soon come when plum-colored coats and "robin- 
red-breast” wai8tcoats wouId come into fashion 
again. As a matter of fact, nothing looks better 
on the baseball fleld or the tennis court than a 
“blazer,” and though some tastes run to bizarre 
eflects it seldom happens that the color or com- 
bination of colors offends the eye. The “blazer” 
is, perhaps, an acquired taste, but it undoubtedly 
pleases the ladies and under these circumstances 
it should, perhaps, be encouraged. 

Soft The soft double-cuff shirt has 

Double-Cuff evidently come to stay. The 
young man of today evidently 
oniris approves of it,but whether be- 
cause of its appearance or comfort it is hard to 
say. Doubtless comfort outrivals appearance,for 
it cannot be denied that there is something a 


little bit untidy about the soft cuff which the 
laundered article does not possess. As a matter 
of fact the soft cuff shirt is on a part with the 
soft bosom dress shirt. Neither is as smart as 
the starched article, but by reason of its comfort 
it is bound to “win out.” It cannot be denied 
that there are very fascinating patterns in these 
newest style shirts,and this all helps to popularize 
a fresh fashion. 


An English reader has written 
nnd the complaining that a recent 

paragraph dealing with the 
I arin tarifc question was not in very 
good taste and protestiiig that some readers 
wouId surely be offended. The only remark which 
could possibly be considered in the slightest de- 
gree offensive was that in which we said that 
“England wouId be glad to have an opportunity 
of supplying us with men’s wear, and when she 
does there is no doubt that domestic goods will 
come down in price.” We cannot imagine why 
offence should be taken at this very innocent 
remark. The price of wearing apparel will cer- 
tainly be reduced when other countries are en- 
abled to bring in their goods under a moderate 
tariff, and we cannot see that our own manufac- 
turers will suffer to any great extent. Competi- 
tion is good under all circumstances. 

Braid That most excellent exemplar 
of fashion—The Clothier and 
Furnisher- has something to 
1-ormality gay regarding the ceremonial 
use of braid. Here is what our esteemed con- 
temporary says: “Braid breathes formality and 
should only be put on garments avowedIy for 
occasions of ceremony. Thus, trousers to ac- 
company the ‘swaIIowtair should be braided but 
trousers to accompany the Tuxedo should be 
braidless. This unwritten Iaw of evening dress 
is sometimes flouted but to transgress it is a 
breach of code, vital or venial according to one’s 
viewpoint. Trousers to accompany formal even- 
ing clothes may be braided in one of several way8 
—with a single braid stripe; with two narrow 
stripes or with a serpentine or wavy stripe.” 

Sashes Dancing on sultry summer 
nights is not an ideal occupa- 
.. .. whether it ia the turkey- 

“Swallowtails trot, the tango or the dreamy 
waltz. It does not matter what the dance may 
be the temperature is sure to rise and the dancers’ 
collars suffier in con8equence. “Shirt-sleeve’" 
dances are not always in good taste and even a 
the shore it frequently happens that one is in 
vited to an evening affair when “swallowtails’ 
are considered the correct thing. And a “swal- 
lowtaH” with that needless and heating evening 
wai8tcoat makes the art of Terpsichore a gruel- 
ing affair. Thanks should therefore be accorded 
to that leader of fashion—whoever he is- who 
instituted the black silk sash as a substitute. It 
is a harmless affair and quite narrow but success- 
fully hides the line of demarcation between shirt 
and trousers-top. Try it and you will addatleast 
seventy-flve per cent. to your enjoyment. 
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Collar, A- contemporary draws atten- 

Shirt and matching 

XVaistcoat points out that this fashion 

wa8 revived during the spring. The pattern is 
usually a hairline stripe which is reproduced in 
all three belongings of dress. The effect is in- 
sipid and hardly to be recommended. That linen 
colored collars win sidle into general vogue there 
seems no doubt. Self-striped collars, that is 
collars striped in white upon white, are already a 
commonplace. It is a ouestion whether this new 
- fad will have a very long or healthy existence, 
and, speaking frankly, thçre is no particular 
reason why it should. 


It is rather a false econoi^ 


over they can never be obtained in those exclus- 
ive patterns whieh mark the good-taste shirt 
even more than the material. Ready-to-wear 
shirts are made in a hundred different ^ualities 
and to suit all tastes, but it is not the wisest man 
who buys at the Iowest figure and then expects 
to get good wear and good appearance into the 
bargain. A good shirt is worth every cent of 
what you pay for it. A bad shirt is worth noth- 
ing and in fact is dear if made a present AIso, 
be chary of so-called “shirt sales.” Some that 
are conducted in reputable stores are, of course, 
above suspicion, but—there are others! 

News regard to the latest neck~ 

AKn..» wear, stripes seem to be hav- 
ADoui ingitall their own way, but 
Neckwear tj,e best trade is undoubtedly 
favoring figures. This is discernible in the re- 
vival 0 ? soft tinted 8hawl colors, embroidered 
crepes and floral flgures and traceries upon deli- 
cate silks. The very brilliant colors adopted this 
season for shirtings -pinks, yeIlow8 and the like 
— almost forbid the wearing of multi-colored 
scarfs, for that means a brawl of tints. Hence 
the widespread return to figured designs and 
solid colors that don’t clash with pronounced 
shirt patterns. 

Elastlc Why didn’t it come before 
I a.ak... the elastic leather belt ? It 
Leather ^ york- 

Belts er to solve the secret of “elas- 
ticising’’ leather, and that he has successfully 
accomplished it is proved by the popularity al- 
ready accorded this latest novelty. 'rhe leather 
is 80 treated that it will stretch from one to 


three inches and this withoat in any way weak- 
ening the material. Indeed, the process does not 
even change the color of the leather, and one is 
unable to realize its stretching gualities without 
testing it. The belts are no different in appear- 
ance to ordinary leath'er belts, but their advan- 
tage can be realized without any great amount 
of argument. Elastic belts have been wanted a 
long while and they will doubtless enjoy an 
immense sale. 

Stick to It is a wi8e man who sticks to 
Your profession, but it is a wi8er 

man still who has the fore- 
Protession thought to choose a profession 
which he knows will stick to him. Change of 
occupation may be good for the health, but as a 
rule it is mighty bad for the pocket. In some 
cases, of course, a man so obviously chooses an 
unsuitable profession that it is an act of wi8- 
dom to make a change, but we are talking rather 
of the man who has a “shot” at a dozen trades 
or professions and ends by making a very poor 
8howing even in the one he finally settles upon. 
Care and discretion in choosing a profession and 
tenacity and grit in sticking to it will bring suc- 
cess in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. And 
the man who sticks at nothing long will come to 
disaster in the same proportion. “Jack of all 
trades and Master of none” can be applied to 
most men who fail to stick to their selected 
occupations. 

Vour Here is what a successful busi- 
Personal pess man of many years stand- 
ing has to say regarding per- 
Appearance gonal appearance; -“One’s per- 
sonal appearance, if it be pleasing, never lacks 
appreciation, and the realization of the tremen- 
dous weight carried by a good first impression is 
of the utmost importance. And the greatest 
asset the man of ambition seeking for success 
can wi8h is the possession of personality. Charm 
of manner combined with smartness of attire, 
contrasted with boorishness and an untidy, 
slovenly habit of dress, is just the distinction be- 
tween a reciprocal senseot pleasureanda decided 
aversion. And the man of smart appearance is 
content not only with quality in those articles of 
his wardrobe wnich are most obvious, but seeks 
quality in detail also.” Every word is true and 
we should like our readers to remember this 
advice when next they a're replenishing their out- 
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Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 

IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 

The address^ot 8 flrms -«ho will print your circnlars 
8—Address o£ flrm who will print your letterheads 


a-How you 
printed) tree. 
4-Address of 


s (your 


^7-Copy of “The Month^ MaiT’ for you.^th^ çreat 
dfrecto^y. magazme an max mg 

8— LJstofSOOrellablecircularmailers with whora you 
can exchange and who wiU help you secure business. 

9- Copies of “The Mechanical Digest.” the Booster 
magazine. Advertiiing World, Mail Order Joumal, 
Agents' Magazine, Cfrcular Mailers’ Digest, Mail Order 

Mail Order papers. These alone wrrth |3. 
l^Theaddressof? syndicatesin which you can start 

ll—Naraes of 60 stnall papers which insert your ad. for 
.a few cents and you mail 100 copies. 

13—1000 of our assorted commission circulars, which 


15- “My Book,» “How You Can Make $50 or Bette: 
W#ek.” Price$l. 

16— The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for ma 

17— How you can have your ad. inserted in publica 
at less than publishers* price. 

18- AU of the above and rauch more valnable info 
tiot^for only 35c. Address 

PARCELS POST PRINTING CO, 

2220 Odln Ave., 

HOUSTON. TEXAS. 


HYPNOTISM 

vone can learn it by this New Swiss 
lethcKl in a few days. For a limited 
time only we wlll mail a complete 
■‘^course in Hypnotism, Personal 
-tism, Suggestive Thera- nen 
, etc., - - (oronly /JlY 

lP«WU8Mm8C0.Iri.,Pa,U.t.A. 



THIS 


v.JEWEL 

^^piflELMN 

25 YEAR 


'COLDCASEONLY 




DAYS FREETRIAL 


this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand engraved 25.y> 

your inspection. It aells rearularlr at .. 

sve you nearly one half. If you anBwer ^is advertise- 

‘ "no^money down 

$2^'a‘mONTH 



Our Big FreeL-w - , 

VVATCH tnd gQ^| HMRI^Gpl 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


More Vital Encrgy For You 

MAaNETIC SHIELDS fill the svstem with MAGNB llc FORCE, which does what aU the ■■■■■ 
“^dicine on earth cannot do. It gives life, energy and tone to the blood and ners— 

4KINQ THE BLOOD CIRCULATE Via6ROUSLY, overcoming congestion, jp 

Wc Ppovc il to You Positivcly 

.ve been cuii^^f Paralysis, Rheumatism. Lung TS'uMe? Kfdney^liv?? sffiacu «..u 
)wel Troubles, nervousness and most every other form of disease after medicine failed. 

Our Ma^etic AMominal and Kidney Vltallzer for l^ies^a^gentlemen, here ilhis- 
d floods t^e system with magnetism, supplying Life, Strengthand 
Kldneya. Stomach, Liver. Bowels and Bladder. giving that buoy> 



2y, tone and renewed vitality to the system Vhat Ma^etic 

SOLD ON TRIAL TO PROVE ITS VALUE 

Write^to^y ^or fuH information and free ^k. “Plain Road to Healt^” by C. 1. 


er. M. D. D^cril^ yo 


TUACHEK MAGNETIO SHIELU CO., Inr., Snite 484, liO South Wabash Avenne, CHICAGO, 
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8 ma^razine when writing to advertlsers. 
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ZEPP 


SAFE-RAZOR 

Is the Ideal Razor for Every Man to Use 
The TRAVELER, CAMPER and TOUR- 
IST are as enthusiastic about it as the man 
who uses it in his own home. 

The double guards of the blade protect you when you shave 
and protect the blade when the razor is not in use. 

The blade is the best that German skill can construct and the 
safety attachment is the best that American ingenuity can devise. 

Eveiy Zepp-Safe Razor is guaranteed for twenty-five years. 

Use the Zepp Safe-Razor once and you will 
e it always. 

Ask your dealer for the ZEPP ( 

$3.00 and we will send you a Zepp Safe- 
Razor for a 30 day free trial. If you 
don’t like it we guarantee to re- 
fund the money. 

AGENTS: 

Write for our profit- 

sharing plan, whlch contains the most liberal offer ever made by any manufacturer. 


For Every 
Use 

the Zepp 

Safe-Razor 

Has 

No Equal 


ZEPP SAFE-RAZOR CO. INC, 299 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 



Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

At the gatevvay of the White Mountains. The only “Ideal Tour” hotel at Lake Sunapee. 
Granliden will remain open this season until October 2ist, making a special rate after LaborDay. 
Fine Golf Course, dirt tennis courts, boating, fishing, canoeing, saddle horses, etc. The hotel is 
steam heated, and many open fire-places. Write for circular. W. W. Brown. Also proprietor, 
Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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?hen WTiting to advertlaerB. 
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■lK>.liotof g^poBitionoopot 

NATIONALSAUSML„ _ --- „ 

Cbicmgo NotrYork KanoaoCity SanFrancioco 


U T H O R S 

You elsewhere for any reason submit MS. 
here—we will publish it. Address, at once, 
BROADVVAY PuBLISHINO 


Just Out!! 

A New Camera 



>►55 For a Complete Outfi 


Your Money Back If Not SatUfactory 

Send SS. 00 With ThU Coapon Today -^T 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
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Special Nofice 

Ttic Family Journal 

• is no'w 

Permanently Enlarged and Improved 


Price 15 Cents 


Every number is complete in itself. It supplies the demand for light fiction 
as no other publication can. With nearly twice as much reading matter as the 
ordinary magazine it maintains the highest quality throughout and affords enter- 
tainment and heart interest in every page. 

It is a permanent favorite with all who read it. Nearly 90 per cent. (think of 
it, 9 out of 10) of our subscribers renew from year to year. 

Price J5 Cents Subscription $1.75 a Year 

Of all Newsdealers 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORYOUR OWN 0000: investigate. FertunesinMovingPictureTlieatres 

If you want to make money, read the following, if we half convince you that an investment of a 
few dollars may pay you $100, $200, or $300 take the trouble to CUT OUT the COUPON below and 
send it in, thereby giving us a chance to prove our claim. 

The public is at last awakening to the faot that the early twentieth century has developed an 
entirely new form of dramatic entertainment: at the present moment the American peop'.e are 
spending ^00,000 daily on MOVING PICTURE shows. 

Would you not like to make an investment in an industry where over a quarter of a bllllon 
dollars are invested and still in its infancy? One where dividends are very mueh out of the ordinary 
compared with other legitimate business. The more one investigates the Movlng Picture Industry, 
the more wonderful as a gigantic money maker it becomes. 

COME, JOIN US. We are going to operate a chain of Moving Picture theatres throughout 
New England. Somebody is going to make a lot of money in this business within the next few 
years. Are you going to be one of the fortunate ones and get your share? 

INVEST YOUR MONEY WHERE IT WILL QROW 

You cannot find a company whose record is cleaner, whose present is safer, whose future is 
more brilliant. To the enterprise there is not a single objectionable feature. OPPORTUNITIES 
like this don’t come every day and there is no W8y to make money easier or faster than to invest it 
in a NEW industry which has the stamp and seal of approval of the combined peoples. It’s the 
million nickels weekly that build the sure fortunes, not the $10,000 purchases. The time to invest 
is NOW. Cut out the COUPON and let us tell you the real facts about our company and ourselves. 

If failure to investigate lost you an opportunity, wouId you be sorry? 


Massacliusetts Motion Picture Theatre Co., 176 Federal St., Boston 

Gentlemen: Send me your literature, giving proof of the large earning possibilities of 
your capital stock. 


Address_ 


State 


Kindi 
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-Cood for $1.00 Pair- 



RHEUMAtTSM 


I Make This Unlimited Offer 



EYEGLASSESNOTNEGESSARY 



HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY 
ADVERTISING. 





BRITISH NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 

83 and 85 Duane Street, New York 
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Your Own Oarage $35.00 



A» Steel $98.00 


Reduce the Gost of keeping your car. Have 
your garage near your own door. 


Save 20 to 40% 

The P. B. C. fireproof and dustproof por- 
table buildings are absolutely the most prac- 
tical and substantial built, made of galvanized 
steel with solid angle steel frames. Can be 
erected in a few hours. Sold under a money 
back guarantee. Lowest prices,portable build- 
ings for every purpose. Write for booklet 
today. Address Dept. B, 

PORTABLE BUILDING CO. 




Send for This Interesting 
and Instructive 
Book on 
TRAVEL 


It IsEntirelyFREB 


We expect a greater de- 
mand for this 40 page, illustrated 
booklet ori travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever publishcd for free distribution. 
, Motherslll’s Travel Book lells you what to take on a 

iercrre^ .. 


to checkmg facimt^s^^mghts^ mc., in 




r Your Vacation Go to 

BERMUDA 


trip of 40 hours. 10 ,S 18 ton. displacement. 




To QUEBEC 
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12 DAYS ™e n *60 


00 

UP 



Seeing Foreign 
America 

including all expenses for travel, 
berth and board, is oflFered by the 

RED CROSS LINE 


visiting Halifax, Nova Scotia and 
St. John's, Nenvfoundland. The 
most delightful, unique, health- 
ful vacation cruise f rom New Y ork. 

Excellent Fishing and Shooting 

New tourist steamships—“Stephano” and 
“Florizel”—fitted with every device for 
comfort and safety—wireless, bilge keels, 
submarine bells, etc. 7 days at sea; 5 days 
in port: the ship is vour hotel. No trans- 
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wanted. United Mf|. Co., 1061 Jefferron. To^o, O. ^ 
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KEAL ESTATE 


OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 




INSTfeUCTION. 

;_^^^;ra^4*pa.'5s»“"sa!ss.' 

let 19 tree* Osgoodby School of Stenography, RochJ.ter, N. y: 

SSE“aF'.=^“~‘‘’»— 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

KS.“.««wLtS'“SmS= 


‘'do”‘'cJ*Ldtoñy,®Btaik®^aU?'SJ^^^ TherealthinB. 3Se. 

PUZZLES. TRICKS. ETC. 
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'T’HERE are 2t;2 leeal reserve TIiePoila!Life,aNew Yorkcompany. * | ^HE one wlio wants msiirance 
1 Ufe - insurance companies in complying wilk aU the .frict re<,oirc- 1 in the Postal Life mites, as 

thecount^.aUoperatingairough meirt. onhat Stafe, i. the oniy . 
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See How Easy It Is 
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The 1913 Timepiece 

The superb 19-Jewel Burlington Special with the latest improvements 


Sent Without a Penny Down 

$2.50 a Month! 

TheRockBottomPrice We Do Not Care Wliat h Cosls 




Coupon (or Free Watch Book 


"HsaaSzs 


BURLINGTON WATCH CO. 



















